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It’s actually easy to save — when you buy Series E 


Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Once vou ve f} 


signed up at vour pay ofhee, vou 
saving is done for vou. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest i Vear, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity And the longer vou hold 
them, the better vour return. Even after maturity. 
they rning |1O vear more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Pavroll Savings today—or buy 


Bonds where you bank. 
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Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 





Tue SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs 
one day in "97 had dead-level eyes, a droopy 
mustache. and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was 


a killer on the run. 


That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his 
notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ syn- 
dicate. They took him in. 


And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 

Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 
or the others had the 
truth, they'd have killed him sure. But it just 


Cassidy discovered 


never worried him any. 


You couldn't scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. Tha, 
brand of courage is part of America and het 


And 


it’s a big reason why one of the finest invest- 


part of the country’s strength. 


people 


ments you can lay hands on is America’s 
Savings Bonds. Because those Bonds are 
backed by the independence and courage of 
165 million Americans. So buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Buy them confidently — regularly — 


and hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government d 


ation in cooperation with the 














BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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ee THE SECOND annual Farm/City Week is _ being 
observed November 16-22, we invite our readers, on pages 12-16, to 
“Meet a Farm/City Kiwanian.” Introducing this fellow—Harlo 
Johnson of Hastings, Minnesota—takes us five pages, and we’re 
eager for our readers, especially the female ones, to know right 


here and now that we’re not stodgily unaware of women’s importance 


in a man’s life (you know, “Behind every great man there’s a 
woman”—that sort of thing). It’s simply that the width 

of our page wouldn’t 
allow “Meet A Farm/ 
City Kiwanian And His 
Wife.” Feeling pretty 
chagrined over this, and 
acting purely out of our 
devotion to the Fairest, 
we lifted Harlo’s missus 
from the cold type of 
the article’s title and 
placed her gently on 
the hottest spot of the 
magazine — the front 
cover. She’s the lady in 
the black print dress 
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who’s reaching for a piece of pie in the kitchen of the church the | 


Johnsons attend. The auburn-haired girl in the foreground who’s 
concentrating on the coffee cups is one of the Johnsons’ two 
daughters, Marlene. All the Johnsons are church workers, and though 
the writer and photographer who produced “Meet a Farm/City 
Kiwanian” told us that Harlo’s role in the church was merely 
outstanding, they thought the pie and coffee served up by his wife 
and daughter were delicious. 


We nope our presentation of one of today’s progressive, 
community-minded farmers gives our readers some engaging 
moments. We also hope they’ll note that immediately preceding “Meet 
a Farm/City Kiwanian” is an editorial by a man who’s been with 
the Farm/City Week movement since the notion sprouted. There’s 
another notion—one that sprouted many generations before 
Farm/City Week—that farm folk can usually be separated from city 
dwellers merely on sight and/or hearing. The notion is passing 

out, says Cornell University Professor W. A. Anderson. “There 
never really was much truth,” he is quoted as saying, “to the belief 
that the rural mind was narrow and farmers could be detected 

by their outlook and physical appearance. A farmer can walk up 
Broadway and you cannot tell if he’s a farmer or business 
executive. In fact there may be some danger that we may 

become too much alike.” Well, maybe Harlo Johnson could be 
taken for a business executive, but if the good professor ever 

saw us trying to plow a straight furrow... ! 

It’s a DARNED good thing we call people by their first names 

in Kiwanis. In the Shelby, North Carolina club there are ten 
men named Hamrick (there were eleven, but one moved out of 
town). 


Last mMontH we discussed the Chillicothe, Missouri club’s 

first try at seeking to honor a courteous motorist each week (not 

a motorist qualified). It wasn’t long after the Associated Press 
circulated the original news story of the club’s experience that Sam 
Long, the president, began getting comments from newspaper readers 
everywhere. A man in Phoenix told Sam (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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.+. to help everybody in 
your organization enjoy 
the many benefits of 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 








Life Insurance! 
Weekly Disability 
Income! 


Medical Care Benefits! 


* Especially designed to offer 
extensive coverage to the 
smaller business 
organization 

*« Low in cost 

* Easy to set up 

* Easy to administer 

Ask your New York Life agent 
for full details now, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, 


Dept. KI-5, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LiFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company ylio Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 












Priced so low, 
it makes 
pen-and-ink 
bookkeeping 
costly! 


Gur coughs Owector Accounting Machine 

Here's the machine and the plan that put 
back the dollars that old-hat, pen-and-ink 
bookkeeping takes out. It’s the Burroughs 
Director Accounting Machine and the com- 
plete Director Accounting Plan for every 
business. The low-cost machine gives you 
fast front feed, automatic carriage tabulation, 
short-cut keyboard, and many more big 
machine features. 


r——-—~Send for FREE booklet!-—-—4 
















| BURROUGHS CORP. ! 
| Detroit 32, Mich. . 
| Pleose send me your new | 
| booklet: “A Complete Account- | 
} i*9 Plan for Burroughs Director | 
| Accounting Machines.” EM-43 | 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


that it’s even harder to find a courteous pedestrian. “It’s a lot more difficult 
to stop your car than it is for a pedestrian to stop walking,” he wrote. “I 
for one have always made it a point to give the car the right of way. I have 
very little use for the great majority of pedestrians.” A Houston woman 
told Sam that the club ought to look for her sister—a frequent visitor to 
Chillicothe and a very courteous driver. A staff photographer on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel wrote about his newspaper’s bimonthly search for a 
safe driver. “A reporter-photographer team rides in an unmarked squad 
car,” he wrote, “and cruises the city one time and the county the second 
time. .. . May I say that the time elapsed between pulling away from the 
city hall or the courthouse and finding our driver has been from thirty 
seconds to two days! In winter, the back seat of the squad car is very cold, 
and the reporter and photographer come close to having rigor mortis on a 
long cruise, and we .. . beg for someone to commit an act of safety or 
courtesy. Once we stopped an extremely courteous driver, only to find he 
was driving that way so the cops wouldn’t have any reason to stop him. 
He didn’t have a driver’s license. So we booked him.” 


Louise Ryan (see “The Scoop I Couldn’t Publish,” page 30) has been in the 
newspaper business for more than twenty-five years and sadly admits that 
she has missed more than one scoop in her career. The day the European 
phase of World War II ended, for instance, she was managing editor of a 
newspaper and was sound asleep in bed when the monumental news broke. 
Her publisher, a kindly soul, got busy and put out an extra edition without 
her; he thought she had been working too hard of late, and deserved the rest! 


W & nave an wea that the hunting yarn, “Please Pass My Piccolo” (see page 
17), will have a healthy reception among our readers. According to the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service, 11,784,000 persons hunted last year; they 
spent $936,687,000, of which $4,114,000 went for duck stamps (this animal is 
a leading character in the hunting yarn). Since 8,076,000 of the guntoters 
were in the twenty-five to sixty-four age group (there were 413,000 over 
sixty-five) ... oh, forget the figures; we just know that hundreds who turn 
to “Please Pass My Piccolo” will, because they’re represented in the 
statistics quoted above, show the story more than a glimpsing interest. 
And those musicians in the audience who are attracted by the story’s title 
won't be disappointed, either. 


Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL’s convention next summer will be held at Atlantic 
City, which is renowned for its salt water taffy, its Boardwalk, and its “Miss 
America” beauty contest. Beauty contests, of course, have become even more 
numerous than New York Yankee world championships. They’re likely to 
be held anywhere, on any whim that can be conjured up. We feel reasonably 
certain that the only group of people who have not as yet taken time out to 
pick a queen are those impatient masses in our large cities who race to 
and from work every day; at least we haven’t heard of a “Miss Rush Hour” 
—and our memory readily admits to having heard of some singular ones, 
like “Miss Simply Super,” “Miss Strawberry Yoghurt,” and “Miss Celane- 
ous” (sponsored by a junking firm). The commonness of beauty contests, 
therefore, makes the Kiwanis Club of Elberton, Georgia’s twist on the sub- 
ject even twistier: They sponsored a popularity contest for grandmothers. 
Queen of the Grandmothers turned out to be an Elberton schoolteacher; 
her closest competition came from a spry ninety-year-old. As “Marse Henry” 
Watterson would have said, “We bows toward you, gentlemen”—and grand- 
mothers. 


Meno from O. M. Stretch (See page 27): “In Des Moines, I met Past Inter- 
national Trustee Paul G. James, who said his first meeting with Past Gover- 
nor Lawrence James of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee district 
was a memorable one. Said Paul: ‘We met at an International Council 
meeting in Chicago. We had the same last names, we were wearing the 
same color suits and ties, and both of us were Methodists and had four 
children’.” 


Svacestion offered on a city street by a small boy to his playmates: “Hey, 
let’s play cops and teen-agers.” S.A.M. 
© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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More and More 


ACV AALIIS 


are Participating 
in the famous... 


PACKERS 


Charm Soap 


Profit Plan 


Since its introduction a few short weeks ago, 
Key Clubs as well as Kiwanis Clubs from 
coast-to-coast have found Packer's Charm 
Soap Profit Plan to be an excellent way to 
raise money. Clubs in almost every State in 
the Union are reporting sales in the hun- 
dreds of dollars. If your club has not al- 
ready cashed-in on this profitable plan, mail 
this coupon now for complete information 
and a FREE 4-PACK SAMPLE BOX OF 
PACKER’S CHARM SOAP. 


PROFIT PLAN! 
$1.00 
.50 


Your Profit per box 3 .50 


100% Profit on every sale! 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX 


Packers Ter Soap, Inc., Dept. KJI, Mystic, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or ob- 
ligation, one 4-pack box of Packer's Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 


Kiwanis Club of 
Address 
City & State 


Attention of . — 
(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


You sell each box for 
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Your cost per box 



































She Heard From 20,673! 

. Here is a complete picture of the 
results of an article carried in your 
June 1956 issue by free-lance writer 
Alex Haley about the International 
Friendship League: 

We were more than pleased with the 
response of your readers, not only to 
the article itself but to the opportunity 
of their personal participation in the 
program of writing friends abroad. The 
number of people who wrote us men- 
tioning that they had read the article 
in The Kiwanis Magazine totals 20,673. 
This means, I believe, that one out of 
every ten subscribers not only read the 
article to the end (where our address 
was given) but sat down and did some- 
thing about it. Each of these people re- 
ceived an official registration form from 
us by return mail and, to date, 5175 
have joined the International Friend- 
ship League and are each writing to 
three new pen friends overseas. This 
helped us distribute names and ad- 
dresses of 15,525 persons in our foreign 
files who had asked us for a pen pal in 
America. These 15,525 individuals and 
our 5175 members make a total of 20,700 
new letter writers sending and receiv- 


ing an average of one letter each 
month 

All the forty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


were represented in the responses we 
had from your readership. Each letter 
leaving this country is telling the truth 


about life here. As President Ejisen- 
hower wrote, “Few undertakings can 
more realistically attack the roots of 


our international discord and suspicion; 
few offer better prospects, over the 
years, of building more enduring world 
ties.” 

Edna Macdonough, Executive Secretary 
League, Inc. 


International Friendship 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Drug Store Cowboys 
. .. I spoke to some of the boys at our 
club meeting yesterday, and we want 
to make a complaint about the cover 
page on the September issue. It may 
look all right to some of you Chicago 
drug store cowboys. “Behind the By- 
Lines” calls the picture prosaic, or com- 
monplace. We who are real old cow- 
hands got a better name for it... .I 
grew up in Kearney County, Nebraska 
herding cattle on the prairie. I have 
been a lover of horses all my life, and 
. if I or any other cowhand caught 


one of our riders using one of the cruel 
spade bridle bits on one of our saddle 
horses or even his own private horse, 
he could head right for the ranch house 
for his final check. Your cover page 
shows these horses with the mouth held 
open by a cruel bit and a look of pain 
plainly visible in their eyes—which 
kills the picture entirely to any true 
Western stock man 

Earl L. 

Kiwanian 


Willamina, Oregon 


Richardson 


. . . That cover! .. . You know better 
than to show a dolled-up dude savagely 
jerking his bronc to a vicious stop. True 
cowboys think more of their mounts, 
and even the exhibitionists at rodeos 
and roundups take too much pride in 
their horses to punish them by yanking 
on a severe bit . 
Loren F. Dumas 

Kiwanian 

Dayton, Washington 


A Protest 

. . . I wish to protest officially the pho- 
tograph of the Fort Henry Guard mas- 
cot which appears page 7 (July 
1956), together with its caption. 

May I point out that this photograph 
was not taken during the Kiwanis 
Good-Will Week Ceremonies held at 
Fort Henry last April. In fact, the pic- 
ture was taken during a ceremonial at 
Fort Henry on July 1, 1953 

I take decided exception to the cap- 
tion: “While military college cadets, 
who man Fort Henry, stand properly at 
attention, their unsoldierly goat mascot 
fidgets.” At the time this picture was 
taken, our goat mascot “David” was 
only-six months old and was appearing 
in his first public show. The truth is 
that at the instant the picture was taken, 
the Guard were not at attention, but 
executing a “General Salute,” (please 
note the right arm of the Sergeant- 
Major, next to the goat-major, raised in 
salute). It is traditional drill with us 
that when the Guards’ rifles come down 
to a “present arms” for a “General 
Salute,” David kneels on his forelegs 
and bows his head, this being his salute. 

Finally, Fort Henry is not manned by 
military college cadets, but by the Fort 
Henry Guard, which is composed of 
Canadian university students. 

Ronald L. Way, Director 
Department of Highways 
Ontario, Canada 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. If our club incorporates, what is 
the control of Kiwanis International 
over any funds that are raised by our 
club? If we are left a substantial sum 
of money and the question is raised 
as to how it shall be applied to chari- 
table purposes, are we to request of 
International their suggestions as to 
its expenditures? 


A. Kiwanis International exercises no 
control over the funds of a chartered 
club, whether the club is incorporated 
or unincorporated. Actually, there is 
no more control of any kind by Kiwanis 
International over an incorporated club 
than there is over an unincorporated 
club. The primary purpose of incor- 
poration, which is strongly urged by 
the International Board of Trustees, is 
to protect the individual members of 
the club. 


Q. What do other Kiwanis clubs over 
the country do to keep up the interest 
of their past presidents? 


A. They keep them busy. It is a mis- 
take to put a man on a shelf just be- 
cause he has served as president. A 
club should take advantage of his ex- 
perience and keep him busy in the 
activities of the club. This is the best 
way we know of to retain the interest 
of a past president. 


Q. The board of directors of our club 
meets twice a month. Can a member 
miss two meetings and make them up 
by attending both board meetings in 
one month? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
limit credit for make-up attendance in 
any month to one regular meeting of 
the board. A member wishing to make 
up attendance can attend either one of 
the board meetings. If he attends both 
board meetings he can still be given 
credit for making up only one meeting. 


Q. There is an amendment to our state 
constitution, to be voted on at our next 
election, that calls for reapportion- 
ment of the state legislature. It was 
voted unanimously at our last meet- 
ing to do everything possible to defeat 
this amendment. Are there some Ki- 
wanis regulations prohibiting this kind 
of activity? 


A. Yes. Article XIV, Section 3, of the 


Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that when other Kiwanis clubs 
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are affected by any public question or 
proposed legislation, the club should 
refer the matter with its recommenda- 
tion to the district. After action by the 
district, the club may give expression 
to its attitude provided that such action 
is consistent with the action of the 
district. 


Q. Our town and another are sepa- 
rated by a river. The territorial limits 
of our club end at the river and the 
territorial limits of the club on the 
other side of the river start at the river. 
We have a member who has lived across 
the river but has had his business on 
our side of the river. He has now 
moved his business to the other side 
of the river, which is within the terri- 
tory of the neighboring club. He now 
both lives and has his business within 
the territory of this other club. I am 
writing at the suggestion of our district 
secretary. Can you recommend any 
way that we can keep this member in 
our club? 


A. Yes. Eligibility for membership, in- 
sofar as territory is concerned, rests 
upon three things. If a man has either 
his business, his residence or commu- 
nity interests within a club’s territory, 
he is eligible for membership. Since the 
member of your club who has both his 
business and his residence outside your 
territorial limits wishes to remain in 
your club, this would indicate that he 
has community interests within your 
territory. Your club would be justified 
in retaining him as a member. 


Q. One of our clubs has raised the 
question as to whether or not they can 
drop their meeting of December 31 
since it falls on New Year’s Eve and 
they will have already completed the 
required fifty-two meetings. 


A. There is apparently a misunder- 
standing on the part of your clubs that 
meet on Monday. There is no mention 
of fifty-two meetings a year in the In- 
ternational Constitution and Bylaws. 
Instead, Article I, Section 4 of the In- 
ternational Bylaws provides “a char- 
tered club shall hold one weekly 
luncheon or dinner meeting... .” Your 
clubs that meet on Monday should not 
omit the meeting on December 31. If 
Monday of that week is unsatisfactory 
for a meeting the meeting should be 
scheduled for Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday of that week even though the 
meeting will occur in 1957. THE END 














Zenith presents 


Two dramatic new 
advances in 
hearing ease and 
convenience 





2. The New “Crest” 


1. The New “Diplomat” 


Slender, tinted, con- 
toured to fit snugly aid* you can wear 
right at the ear! 10 different ways! 
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& This is all _/* Can even 
you wear... ~/ be worn as 
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An eyeglass hearing 
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Now! Dramatic new proof of the 
electronic leadership and quality 
that have made Zenith the largest- 
selling hearing aid in the world! 
Try these tiny, light, yet full- 
powered 4-transistor hearing aids! 
Learn why Zenith is the choice of 
sO many outstanding world leaders 
—people who could afford several 
times the sensible Zenith price. 
Zenith aids sell for as low as $50, 
with 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year 
Service Plan. Find the nearest 
Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your 
classified phone book. Or mail cou- 
pon for literature and dealer list. 


*Lenses and professional services in con- 
nection with the eyeglass feature are 
available only through your ophthalmol- 
ogist, optometrist, or optician. 


ENITH 





QUALITY 

HEARING AIDS 
FREE! One-year subscription to 
“Better Hearing,” new magazine 
about hearing problems. 












~“———"—— = ee ee ee ee oe ee te | 
Zenith Radio Corporation : 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65Y i 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, ili. ' 
Please mail facts on new Zenith models. : 
Also free subscription to “Better Hearing.” ' 
! 
Name : maceeupehiitiaie Aa 
+ 
Address : 
' 
—————————EE 
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FIRST REPORTS ON THE EIGHTH ANNUAL KIWANIS 
KIDS’ DAY FORECAST RECORD CLUB PARTICIPATION 


Iy A PARTIAL RETURN of Kids’ Day activity reports from clubs is any indication 

and tradition says it is—Kids’ Day is growing up. A check of club reports 
—still incomplete at presstime—show that 304 were submitted by October 9 
(presstime), as against 191 at the same time last year. Furthermore, an estimated 
240,000 kids visited air bases, marched in parades, watched movies and bounced 
im potato sack races—against 118,000 reported last year. Fund-raising is up, too— 
from $55,000 to $68,000—and the number of air bases participating has risen from 
thirty-nine to ninety-three. 

The biggest cooperative Kids’ Day venture recorded so far occurred at Miami 
Air Reserve Flying Center, Miami, Florida. There, sixteen Miami area Kiwanis 
clubs joined with United States Air Force personnel to entertain 10,000 kids. The 
event was televised “live” by CBS affiliate WTVJ, and youngsters entered an 
essay contest with themes on “Why I would like to be an Air Force Colonel.” 
Throughout the day, the kids partook of all available food and drink with char- 
acteristic gusto. They consumed two tons of ice cream, one tank car of Pepsi Cola 
and 14,000 hot dogs Then they went home to dinner. 





Birthdays rhese clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from November 16 
through December 15. 


* 
{ith Muskegon 

* 
Sth 


Michigan, December 13 


Chillicothe, Missouri, November 17 
Lawton, Oklahoma, November 17 
North Manchester, Indiana, 
November 17 
Spanish Fork, Utah, November 17 
Girard, Ohio, November 22 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 
November 23 
Copperhill, Tennessee, November 25 
Orange-West Orange, New Jersey, 
November 29 
Sacramento, California, November 29 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
December § 
Sanford, Florida, December § 


ill 


fa 





RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS URGED 
DURING FARM/CITY WEEK 


As Farm/Crry Week approaches, a spe- 
cial appeal for mention of the week's 
spiritual aspects at church services has 
been made by Wayne Guthrie, chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Support of Churches in their Spiritual 
Aims. 

Im a memorandum to district gov- 
ernors and district committee chairmen, 
Wayne asked that local clubs seek re- 
ferences by churchmen to the need for 
rural-urban understanding at religious 
services and other observances during 
Farm /City Week. This year, he noted, 
opportunities for such references are 
especially plentiful, since Thanksgiving 
Day, as well as Sunday, November 18— 
“Religion Day,” falls within the week. 


? 





Denton, Texas, December 6 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky, December 6 
North Adams, Massachusetts 
December 6 
Golden, Colorado, December 7 
Hoquiam, Washington, December 7 
Lake View, Chicago, Illinois 
December 7 
Ocean City, New Jersey, December 7 
The Dalles, Oregon, December 9 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, December 13 
Ottawa, lilinois, December 14 


* 

Norwood, Ohio, November 16 

Woodward, Oklahoma, November 16 

Sandpoint, Idaho, November 18 

Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 23 

Gienside, Pennsylvania, December 1 

Lompoc, California, December 2 

Coleman, Texas, December } 

Graham, North Carolina, December 7 


Sth 


* 


Oroville, California, November 17 
Columbus, Wisconsin, November 30 
La Salle-Peru, Ilinols, December 3 
Westminster, Maryland, December 9 


2th 











When delegates of Boys’ Nation, sponsored by the American Legion, visited the White 
House in Washington, President Eisenhower greeted them in the rose garden. Ex- 
changing handclasps with the chief executive is the newly elected president of Boys’ 
Nation, John Huntington, who is also West Virginia District Governor of Key Clubs. 


and thirteen per cent as Boys Scouts. 

Key Clubbers themselves devised the 
survey questions and compiled the re- 
sults. At the Dallas convention last 
June, the survey was approved by the 
delegate body. It was administered by 
a special Committee on Recommended 
Activities consisting of Chairman Jerry 
Max Barnes, Bay Minnette, Alabama; 
and Franklin Adkins, Marion, North 
Carolina. Although it was the first Key 
Club activity survey taken in five years, 
it is expected to become an annual 
project. 

The committee reported that results 
of the survey and recommendations 
based upon it will be made available to 
all Key Clubs. 

On the basis of the survey, the com- 
mittee made specific comment and rec- 
ommendations, which, in part, follow: 
> Meetings: Club meetings are held at 


SURVEY PROVES 
KEY CLUBBERS ARE ACTIVE 


PARALLELING a survey of Kiwanians by 
The Kiwanis Magazine, (see page 35) 
Key Club International recently made 
a study among its 1400 clubs. A lengthy 
questionnaire concerning meeting times, 
activities, programs and committees 
was mailed with regular correspondence 
to each club president, who was asked 
to complete the questionnaire and re- 
turn it. Twenty per cent of the clubs 
responded. 

The statistical portion of the survey 
bore out contentions that Key Clubbers’ 
extra-curricular activities are exten- 
sive. Of 4952 members accounted for in 
the survey returns, twenty-four per 
cent were reported as members of the 
student council, fifteen per cent as be- 
longing to the National Honor Society 
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various hours of the day and evening, 
and at various locations. However, the 
consensus of clubs most active indi- 
cates that the weekly school luncheon 
meeting is most favorable. It is also 
recommended that a “night luncheon” 
meeting be held each month. Adult 
speakers are more often available at 
that time and inter-club visits are also 
made possible. 

> Programs: Many types of programs 
have been suggested. However, the 
pattern of most good programing is 
similar: Business is conducted first, 
followed by a speaker. Talks on voca- 
tions seem to be most popular with 
Key Clubbers. 

>» Committees: Few clubs. adhered 
strictly to the committee system as sug- 
gested by the Key Club manual, exer- 
cising their own judgment on commit- 
tee selection. The survey shows, how- 
ever, that the most active clubs have a 
strong committee system. Where no 
committee system existed, activity is 
negligible 

>» Social Functions: In the survey, very 
few original ideas for socials were of- 
fered. The social committee of each 
club should study the needs of the club 
and provide the type of socials that 
members will enjoy. The social phase 
should not be neglected, because the 
members need to have fun together as 
well as work together. It is encourag- 
ing to see so many of the clubs having 
social functions for the student body. 
Providing clean, wholesome amusement 
is another way of serving our fellow 
students 





DEATH 


Dr. James G. Follet, Bison, South 
Dakota; governor, Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, 1931 











COMMENT ON CANADA’S CRUSADE 


From THE Toronto, Ontario Globe and 
Mail comes an editorial on this year’s 
major-emphasis program of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs for Canada—‘“Crusade for 
Better Reading.” The editorial, which 
will also prove intriguing to US read- 
ers, follows 
FOR ENRICHED READING 

One of the most vexing problems faced 
by parents is how to cope with the 
threat posed to children by acquaint- 
ance with the tawdry and _ shabby 
aspects of life. This world is not all 
honey and roses, to be sure, and realistic 
parents do not try to make out that it 
is; but neither is it full of obscenity, 
depravity and sadism depicted in some 
of the publications freely available on 
most newsstands. Such concepts of life 
implanted in immature minds can cause 
lasting damage. 

The Crusade for Better Reading to be 
conducted throughout the country by 
the Kiwanis clubs of Canada presents 
one solution to the problem. It is a 
good solution, offering as it does the 
weapon of persuasion, not censorship. 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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A Definite Need 


ex/sts in 
offices large 





and small 23 /or... 






the low-cost 





14450 


Low Monthly Terms if desired 








Remington Hiice-riter 


VY Handles papers and forms up to 11” 


wide 

Y Writes a full 10-3/10” line 

VY Produces 10 good carbon copies 

V Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 

¥Y Sets up quickly for billings, listings 
and invoices with MIRACLE TAB 


YW Has full standard keyboard... 
familiar to every typist. 


In the small office the OFFICE-RITER 
can carry the entire typing load guickly 
and efficiently. In the large office it has 
outstanding utility value because it can 
perform every typing job and can be 
carried easily from station to station. 
See how you can save —call your local 
OFFICE-RITER Dealer or Remington 
Rand branch office for a demonstra- 
tion — ask about convenient terms! 


Remington. Ftaral. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








‘25° 


aa plus postage 


Thank You, 
Mr. President 


There is no better way of saying 
“Thank you” to your retiring presi- 
dent than by presenting him with the 
traditional Past President’s* plaque. 
Of solid cast bronze and hand-rubbed 
cherry, this magnificent plaque will 
be an enduring reminder to him of 
his year in office. 

Thousands of Past Presidents in 46 
states now cherish this beautiful me- 
mento of their service to Kiwanis and 
their community. We hope that your 
Club, too, will join the hundreds of 
Kiwanis Clubs who each year honor 
their retiring President in this man- 
ner. 

early to avoid the 


Please orde) 


Christmas rush! 


*Also available for: 
Past Governors 
Past Lt. Governors 
Charter Presidents 
Charter Members 
Honorary Members 
Secretaries 
Treasurers, etc. 


t cury PLAQUE SHOP a. 


SIGNATURE 


| (Formerly City Pattern Shop, inc.) | 
| New Court Street—P.0. Box &—Eastwood Station | 
Syracuse 6. New or 

| | 
| Mieare ‘ | we pl acusc ’ pl aequece : pecitied | 
| ! 
| ‘ in NA™M? 
! 

| NAME | 
| | 
| YEAR OFFICER | 
shit TT) AND BiLti 
| ADDRESS | 
| ! 
y ory STATE | 
| ! 
! I 
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| Parents are asked to sign a pledge that 


they will supervise their children’s 
literature; if this does not drive ob- 
jectionable material from the news- 


stands, the number of pledges will in- 
dicate to the Attorneys-General of the 
various provinces the extent of public 
opinion behind some further action. 
Many conscientious parents already 
concern themselves with the type of 
books and periodicals read by their 
children. Others are prone to depend 
on the school to look after such matters, 
content to abdicate their responsibility 
and let it devolve on already over- 
worked teachers. They fail to realize 
that the moral and mental health of 
their children are even more important 





The 


NEW PEACE MARKERS 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH and twenty-seventh 
Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablets to be 
established since 1935 have taken their 
places on the US-Canada border. The 
twenty-sixth, at Wild Horse, Montana, 
was erected by the Montana District. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia and Glendale, Calgary, Alberta 
installed the twenty-seventh, at Car- 
way, Alberta. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
sent messages to Carway, and Interna- 
tional Treasurer H. Park Arnold, a 
member of the Glendale club, attended 
the ceremony 


twenty-sixth US-Canada Peace marker is unveiled at Wild Horse, 


than their physical well-being. 

Merely taking a book away from a 
child will not solve the problem. Such 
action will attach greater attractiveness 
to forbidden fruit and lead to clandes- 
tine perusal. Restrictions must be ac- 
companied by reasons and the reasons 
must be expressed in simple terms. 
Only if these little lectures are effective 
can the purpose of selectivity be 
achieved. 

Kiwanis clubs have been carrying on 
constructive work with children for 
forty years. The Crusade for Better 
Reading could prove to be their most 
important contribution, enriching lives 
and ennobling the human spirit. It de- 
serves the support of every parent. 





Montana. 
Designer was architect Oswald Beg, past president of the Bozeman, Montana club. 


Ceremonies for the establishment of 
the marker at Wild Horse were at- 
tended by members of the Havre and 
Medicine Hat, Alberta Clubs, and state 
and provincial officials. The principal 
address of the day was. given by Inter- 
national Trustee Harold M. Doolen. 
International Trustee Simon H. Reyn- 
olds witnessed the presentation of the 
marker to Governor John E. Willis of 
the Western Canada District. It was 
presented by Governor Don L. Hunter 
of the Montana District, who, quoting 
an ancient text, said: “A kingdom is 
best fortified by justice, moderation and 
good faith, by which neighboring states 
are convinced that their territories will 
never be usurped.” 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between September 19, 1956 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Cherryvale, Kansas 


Calcasieu, Lake Charles, Louisiana...... 


Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
Alta Vista, Kansas........ 
Olathe, Kansas.......... 

Floyd County, Georgia. . ' 


Lake Shore, Milwaukee, Wisconsin...... 


Abbeville, Alabama...... 
West Rouge, Ontario, Canada 
Greater Pomona, California 
Ardsley, 
Deerfield Beach, Florida 


Robstown, Texas :, 
Riverview, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Springtime City, Clearwater, Florida.... 


SPONSOR 

ORR ey ee Coffeyville, Kansas 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
eae Olympia, Washington 
Council Grove and Emporia, Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Rome, Georgia 


~ North Shore, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Greenville and Headland, Alabama 


fimakatener en Agincourt, Ontario, Canada 
ee ks ae Pomona, 
en Irvington-On-Hudson, 


California 
New York 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> William P. Lehman, a past 
president of the Fairmont, West 
Virginia club, has been elected 
president of the West Virginia 
State Bar. 

> Charles H. Flory, a member of 
the Columbia, South Carolina 
club, has been named “Man of 
the Year in Service to South 
Carolina Agriculture” by The 
Progressive Farmer magazine. 

> An autobiographical sketch of 
James L. Womack, president of 
the Winnfield, Louisiana club 
was published in the Dizie, 
Times-Picayune States Roto 
Magzazine. Jim lost both arms 
and one eye in World War IL. 

> Dr. Edgar C. Britton, a member 
of the Midland, Michigan club, 
has been awarded the Society of 
Chemical Industry’s Perkin Medal 
of the American Section for 1956 
—the highest award in American 
industrial chemistry. 

> States R. G. Finley. past gov- 
ernor of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District and a past International 
committee chairman, has been 
given the American Public Power 
Association’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. 

> In the first known appearance 
of a ranking Soviet official be- 
fore an American service club, 
Sergei R. Striganov, counselor of 
the Russian Embassy, spoke to 
the Kiwanis Club of Rockville, 
Maryland. His subject was, “Cul- 
tural and Economic Develop- 
ments in Russia.” 











NEW CLUB SOCIOLOGY 


FoLLowInc the recent trend of popula- 
tion movement to urban centers, more 
Kiwanis clubs are being organized in 
cities. In 1955, of 201 clubs completed, 
sixty per cent were additional clubs in 
metropolitan areas of 25,000 population 
or more. ; 

“This trend,” says Wes Bartlett, chair- 
man for the Committee on New Club 
Building—US, “has continued in 1956. 
Metropolitan areas are still a fertile 
field for an expanding Kiwanis.” 





CLUBS URGED TO PROMOTE 
HIRE-THE-HANDICAPPED 
RADIO SERIES 
KIWANIS cLuBS throughout the US are 
being asked to sponsor in their com- 
munities a radio transcription series 
released by the President’s Committee 
for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. The series, called “Amer- 
ica Sings,” is recommended to clubs by 
the International Committees on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—US. It consists of thirteen 
(see ROUNDUP page 10) 
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FORD 


(GUM MACHINES) 


FORY 

Greater Prosperity 
FOR Y 

your Club’s Welfare 
Fund 





Every penny dropped in a Ford Gum machine is a vote in 
favor of the community project sponsored by your club. 


Step up those votes by doubling the machines on location. 
It is easy that way for your club to do twice as much good. 


Techniques have been developed for clubs to put the maximum 


WRITE 





number of machines to work in good locations. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 











“°- PLASTIC LAMI 


Get ORDERS and CASH from your mail- 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home 
—or expand into FULL TIME business. 
Send coupon for Free facts about 
the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses. For 
the first time a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of Plastic 
Sealing and Plastic Laminating 
within the reach of the small opera- 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the 
machine with a few minutes practice 
—then with our Magic Mail Pian can 
get mail orders pouring in daily 






Make $20 to $30 4 Day by 


MAGIC MAIL-PLAN J 


canvassing—no selling. We even supply the cir- 
culars you mail to bring back cash and orders. 
Dor"t waste a minute. Rush your name. We'll 
send you FREE and postpaid pictures, prices, 
details, and all the facts you need to start. 
Mail coupon or send name on postcard. No 
charge. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 









with cash in every envelope. No 1512 Jarvis Av., Dept. L-2711, Chicago 26, It. 
THIS Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations | | WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jorvis Av. 
MAN .. COSTUME JEWELRY ¢ CIGARETTE BOXES Dept. L-2711, Chicago 26, III. 








TRAYS « CANDLESTICKS « COASTERS 


At no cost to me, please rush complete 























» is taking out of 
the machine a Plastic LAMP BASES « BOOK ENDS...ALL IN | cote, _Demane Eee. i am under 
Sealing | Job — ordered SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC | 5 
y mail—onily c m 
material cost brings | Name | 
back $2.58 in cash 
by mail. Cagecty of | Address. | 
machine: 5.00 
profit per hour of CCF. ncaccccccesscccesee Zone. State......00+++0++- 
operation. PRE EA Ea 





HUNDREDS 2 
OF IDEAS ~— 

for 
BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for write for FREE 
Brochure A 












reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- 
morials, markers. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask 


K t ‘ 


Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
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Honor Your 
Club President 
with this Gavel 


Made of select hardwoods from 
“Terra Rubra,” the birthplace 
of Francis Scott Key. It is the 
exact style and size of the gavel 
used at the First Continental 
Congress. Hand rubbed. Ster- 
ling plate for engraving with 
Kiwanis president pin attached. 
Gavel sent on approval. Order 
from Kiwanis Club of Taney- 
town, Inc., Taneytown, Mary- 
land. 


Also a family gift. 








SEND A GIFT OF 


Tillamook 
Cheese 


OREGON'S 
PRIZE-WINNING 
CHEDDAR 













Consistently a 
top prize-winner in 
the national cheese judg- 
Tillamook is truly America’s 
distinctive cheese the perfect gift 
for everyone who enjoys good food. 
Tillamook is a natural cheese, never 
processed, made exactly as the original ched- 
dar was centuries ago in Cheddar, England. 
The attractive gift package shown contains 
a mild 3-lb. Gem (six mos. old), two 12-oz. 
uts (18 old) and two aged 
squares. Mailed, ppd. and insured — 
35.60 cast of the Rockies, $5.00 else- 
in U.S.A. Send check or money order. 
delivery Write for folder on 


ing contests, 


most 


we mos 
sampler 

only 
wher 
specify date 


other 


issortments 


TILLAMOOK CHEESE 
P. O. Bex 313 * Dept. K * Tillamook, Ore. 


25 ESTATE HEMLOCKS 
$15.00 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks 


Herdy, New Hompshire grown—18 to 24 
inches tall 


25 for $15.00—100 for $50.00 
500 for $200.00 


Wm. ROBERT McGUIRE 


P. O. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 














The S-6 


poi) FTICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees'’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers. 6 ventiluted hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 









x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “‘in 
press"’ Lifetime welded 
steel construction — never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 


leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere 






. 
We. ke ’ ft 


Commercial ndusti 2 ewe 
and institutions! wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 
equipment end complete chechrooms Rack. for the office and the home 


Suites’ WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Ov-7 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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broadcast transcriptions, each fifteen 
minutes in length. 

The major portion of each tran- 
scription is devoted to folk singing by 
soloists, including Jo Stafford, Rex 
Allen, Merle Travis, Tex Ritter, Terrea 
Lea and others. The remaining portion 
(four minutes) allows industrial lead- 
ers who have successfully employed 
physically handicapped workers to urge 
listeners to join the program. 

Clubs that want the “America Sings” 
series should first get approval for their 
use by a local radio station manager or 
program director, then write to the 
nearest Veterans’ Administration office 
requesting a loan of the transcriptions. 
The International committees also ask 
that notification by interested clubs be 
sent to the General Office so that a 
record of Kiwanis participation in the 
program may be compiled. 





SERVICE SANS COMMITTEE 


Wuen A bludgeoning snowstorm buried 
Great Neck, New York one winter eve- 
ning, Kiwanian Louis Klinger gave 
shélter to the stranded by opening his 
movie theater. 


VISITORS FROM ORIENT 
TELL PLANS FOR 
NEW SERVICE MOVEMENT 


THAT A new international service club 
movement is under consideration for 
the Far and Middle East was revealed 
recentiy when two Japanese business- 
men visited the General Office. 

The visitors, Kazuki Fujikawa, presi- 
dent of the Toto Steel Manufacturing 
Company in Tokyo, and his personal 
secretary, Hisashi Miyazaki, had just 
completed a tour of the Orient. The tour 
convinced them that an organization 
capable of cutting across national 
borders and building solidarity is badly 
needed there. The incidence of poverty, 
they said, is still high in Eastern coun- 
tries. 

They became interested in the 
service philosophy and organizational 
methods of Kiwanis after attending a 
meeting of the Los Angeles club, and 
conferring with Past District Governor 
Thomas E. Gore of Riverside, California. 
After a briefing on those ideals and 
methods at the General Office, they 
suggested that the pattern of Kiwanis 
might be adapted to meet the require- 
ments of Eastern nations. 





Following a regimental parade at Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, California, 


at which 


were honored, 


thirteen Division 21 
Lieutenant Governor W. 


clubs of the California-Nevada-Hawaii 


District 
Pepin is introduced by Major General 


J. C. MeQueen (left), commander of the depot, to members of the regimental staff. 


MILWAUKEE HOLDS FIFTH 
YOUTH RALLY OF 1956 

FOLLOWING THE examples already set 
this year by Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta 
and Elizabeth, New Jersey, Milwaukee 
area Kiwanis clubs and the Milwaukee 


Sentinel sponsored a rally for 10,000 
youths—the city’s first. 
The rally’s purpose was to call to 


adult attention the desire of most teen- 
agers not to be classified with the few. 
One youthful speaker expressed the 
hope that the rally would arouse the 
determination of young people to curb 
vandalism and reckless driving by the 
small number of teen-agers who spoil 
the good record of the majority. 

Like its predecessors, the Milwaukee 


Youth Rally was divided into two hour- 
long programs. One featured the teen- 
age and adult speakers and the Youth 
Rally pledge, read by a Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court judge and repeated by the 
assemblage. The final hour introduced 
a variety of musical entertainers, who 
produced a show that literally had the 
teen-agers jitterbugging in the aisles of 
Milwaukee’s huge Arena. 

Principal speakers of the event were 
former heavyweight champion Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Hal Goodnough, “Am- 
bassador of Good Will” for the Mil- 
waukee Braves. Comedian Jack Carson 
was master of ceremonies of that portion 
of the rally that was devoted to enter- 
tainment. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 











The strength of America depends 
upon its solidarity, which has its basis in 
common understanding of mutual problems. 
Today we have a paramount need—the 
nationwide comprehension of those problems 
that concern both rural and urban peoples. 
To such a goal, Farm/City Week (November 
16-22) is dedicated. 

It was seven years ago that a 
small group of journalists, broadcasters, 
farm and business leaders gathered in Wash- 
ington’s National Press Club to outline a 
program designed to improve relations be- 
tween those who live and work on farms and 
those who reside and gain their livelihood in 
cities. Six years later—October 23-29, 1955— 
the first National Farm/City Week was 
observed. 

From the first days of planning 
Farm/City Week, one major worry con- 
fronted us; namely, the establishment of an 
organization to handle the vast details and 
mechanics of the annual program. This prob- 
lem was solved promptly when Kiwanis Inter- 
national Trustee Merle H. Tucker, then chair- 
man of the International Committee - on 
Agriculture and Conservation, had a chance 
meeting with Farm/City leader Charles Dana 
Bennett, consultant to the Foundation for 
American Agriculture, and advised him of 
Kiwanis’ plans for a similar program. Rather 
than have the two groups duplicate their 
efforts, Kiwanis and the Farm/City Confer- 
ence joined hands. 

The results of last year’s “week” 
proved beyond a doubt the effectiveness of 
this teamwork. All of us are indebted to 
Kiwanis, and the full cooperation of your 
organization must again manifest itself if 
we are to succeed in our goal for this year’s 
Farm/City Week. 

Each of us, regardless of our 
station in life, has a stake in this program. 
Farm folks and city residents are inter- 
dependent on one another in their daily 
existence, and, to be truly effective in our 
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By WARD QUAAL, Vice-President and General Manager of WGN, Incorporated, 
Chicago radio and television station, and member of 
National Farm/City Week Executive Committee. 


daily contributions to our society, we must 
recognize this fact and attempt to under- 
stand our respective functions. 

Ten per cent of the people in the 
United States now raise the food and fiber 
needed by the total population. In some areas, 
there are more city workers living in the 
open country than active farm operators. 
So the ten per cent who grow the food and 
fiber are only a small part of those who are 
concerned with schools, traffic problems, and 
government in the rural areas. 

Farmers and others who share 
the rural areas, along with urban industry 
are truly “partners in progress.” Yet prog- 
ress of any sort cannot be built on great divi- 
sions of opinions or mountains of misunder- 
standing. Each and every one of us has a 
vital stake in what happens: OQur beliefs, our 
attitudes, our preconceived notions affect 
our common progress. 

Only facts and a realistic ap- 
praisal of the facts will lead to an under- 
standing of the interdependence of every 
segment of our society. 

Our heritage is one that has 
been won for us, but it must be re-earned in 
each and every generation. When we talk 
about the philosophy behind Farm/City Week 
we are concerned with all the facets of our 
way of life, because we are calling attention 
to the attitudes of one person toward another. 
Each of these individuals is equally impor- 
tant to the total strength. Each of these 
individuals has his part to play in maintain- 
ing that invisible power within this nation, 
a power little understood—except by those 
peoples who share our fundamental prin- 
ciples of living. 

You and I in the next few years 
can either nobly win or meanly lose the last 
great hope we have—a morally strong and 
an economically sound America. Basic to this 
is mutual understanding of mutual concern 
for common problems, whether they originate 
in rural or urban areas. THE END 
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Relieved from constant laber 





by modern farming methods, a successtiul 


Seow bane’! 


Minnesota farmer has become an 


Hogs et, 


active figure in the 


affairs of his town community. 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 









Meet a FARM/cy yy 


Kiwanian 


Not altogether without pride, Harlo shows his grain dryer 
to Ernest A. Palmer, fellow Kiwanian and chairman of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District’s Agriculture and Conservation 
Committee. Harlo designed and built the machine himself. 
Now, he not only dries his own grain, but operates it on a 
commercial basis. At far left and right are storage silos. 
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Of Harlo Johnson (left), whose modern 
farm buildings gleam in the background, 
a friend has said: “He wasn’t born with 
a silver spoon. I can remember when a 
bad drought might have set him back a 
year. I doubt that it would today.” 
The tribute is a high one in Minnesota, 
where praise, when uttered, comes in 
mild doses. (Below) Clamping a perpet- 
ual cigar between his teeth, Harlo drives 
his late model automobile to town. 


All photographs by Bob McCullough 


Pianting the seed 


Fteric R. Johnson of Hastings, Minnesota 
(Rural Route 2) grew up on a farm 

in the days when, as he describes them, 
“City kids poked fun at farmers—farmers 
with horsehair on their clothes.” As a boy, 
he went to town often enough to learn the 
meaning of the word “hick.” Today, looking 
preceptibly younger than his sixty years, 
Harlo is the successful proprietor of a mod- 
ern grain farm. He has shaken off the horse- 
hair and helped to put the term “hick” out 
to pasture. Like most farmers, Harlo and 
his family are quite as sophisticated as their 
neighbors in town, Like many others, he 
owns property, cars and machinery. Like 

a few, he is ranked among the town com- 
munity’s most civie-minded citizens. 


(Top) During the summer months “from 6:30 to 6:30— 
seven days” Harlo drives one tractor; Harry Keene, his full- 
time farm hand, another. (Above) Books are balanced at 
night in Harlo’s study. (Below) Dad takes a coffee break 
at about the time his daughters, Marlene (left) and Norma 
Jean have breakfast. Meanwhile, his wife, Marvel, has 
already begun the noon meal. (Right) On the _ porch, 
Marvel embroiders while her mother, Mrs. Lena Keene, tucks 
in Jean's blouse. Mrs. Keene lives in Hastings, visits often. 


Veet a jarm/city Kiwanian The harvest 


Harlo is an overseer of the soil, and apparently a capable one, for 
the soil has served him well. His farm machinery is . 
extensive. He owns two automobiles and six acres of land. His mod- 
ern eleven-room house might just as easily be situated in a 

“I guess I built this house on popcorn,” Harlo 
muses with a gleam. “In the early forties, dairying was slow, so 


: fashionable suburb. 


I decided to put in 160 acres of popcorn. It was a gamble. 
around here ever heard of raising more than an acre or two because 
the popcorn market is as frisky as a colt. My neighbors 

thought I belonged over in the institution. But that year the 

price was high. The gamble paid off.”’ 

Currently, Harlo leases 700 acres of land as tenant farmer 
for the University of Minnesota. He is too big, now, to have suffered 
greatly from recent low farm prices. ““During World War II,” says 
Harlo, “every farmer prospered. Good farmers saved mone y in 
those years. Marginal farmers did not and are having difficulty 
today.” He explains his success in another way as well. “Modern 
farm machinery,” he insists, “should be used to increase farm 
production, not to make less work for the farmer.” 

Despite his stern opinions, Harlo is torn between practical eco- 
nomics and compassion for his fellow farmers. “Teo many people, 
he says, “believe that the farmer wants only an easy-come hand- 
out from the government—an economic crutch, All he really wants 
is a safeguard that enables him to sell his produce at a price high 
enough to make a living without danger of losing his farm.” 
Expounding his private pre ference for rural life, he 
says: “Farming is a healthy, independent existence, with a different 
job to be done every day and every season. And now, because 
of the automobile, the farmer is no longer a recluse. He shares the 
advantages of the city with city people.” 





























































(Top) In town, Harlo and Harry hear a sales 
talk on a new hay rake by Ben Bahls, owner 
of the town’s largest store. (Above) At the 
Hastings National Bank, Harlo meets a neigh- 
bor, Eddie Zinschlag. (Right) Harlo visits with 
Reverend O. E. Almon at Our Savior Lutheran 
Church, built in 1954. A church trustee at 
the time, Harlo gave both funds and labor. 





When all are aboard, eighty-seven team 












Farmer’s night out 

Two miles downhill and across the Mississippi River from Harlo’s 
six-acre homestead is Hastings, Minnesota, an attractive pros- 
perous town of 6560 population. There, in the daytime, 

Harlo does his buying and banking, and Marvel, his pretty, active 
wife, 
circle 


performs shopping chores, attends her church sewing 
and meets with Women’s League for lunch. Seventeen- 
year-old Norma Jean, their younger daughter, is a pupil at Hastings 
High. In the summer, for a two-week period, she and her older 
sister Marlene, a sophomore at Macalester College in Saint Paul, 
teach Bible school classes at Our Savior Lutheran Church. 

In the evenings, Harlo is seen often in town. Tuesday nights he 
meets with the Kiwanis Club of Hastings. On Thursdays he 
appears at weekly sessions of the Greater Hastings Association— 
a chamber of commerce-type civic group that shares its 
membership and sometimes its activities with the Kiwanis club. 
(Two years ago Harlo was both president of the Kiwanis club and 
vice-president of the Greater Hastings Association. Last year the 
two groups united to produce a Farm/City Week show at the 
National Guard Armory.) On Friday nights Harlo bowls with a 


Kiwanians meet at the Gardner Hotel. Together, Harlo and Marvel often visit friends in town or jog 
There, before dinner, Harlo chats with 1 +4 the Cotillion Club for dancing on week ends. Occasionally 


Martin H. Hanson, club _ president 
and principal of Hastings High School. 
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they drive for dinner to the South View Country 





FARM/CITY WEEK PROGRAM 
Kiwenis Club of Hastings, Minnesota 


Friday, November 16—Kickoff Day 


DAY 
Opening of Farm/City Show, high school 
Exhibits entered by farmers. home skers 
+n" t FFA « ’ justries 
EVENING 
Future Farmers of A s Carnival, high 


symne 
Saturday, November 17—Education Day 


DAY 
} } bie snd presentations e. 
‘ ; } s betwee farm 
EVENING 
f erica Carnival, high 


Farmers Ar 
symnasiutr 
Sunday, November 18—Religion Day 
DAY AND EVENING 
A ben and rure! churches will be asked 
re Fe City Week with appro- 
‘ 


Monday, November 19—Youth Day 





DAY 
ed tours of grous f young peo At a meeting in the Hastings High School, the Kiwanis club’s Agriculture and 
a a orby iy —_— Conservation Committee discusses plans for Farm/City Week, November 16-22. 
EVENING Left to right are B. J. Polga, superintendant of public schools; Ernest Palmer, 
a al - : ‘ aa SF wenngnne committee chairman; Evarist Rotty, hardware store owner; Harlo; and Don 


Bahl, farm implement store manager. Their final schedule appears at the left. 


essme vited ? observe »pter 


Tuesday, November 20—farm-Business 
industry Dey 


DAY 
' fa s and business- 
’ ) ’ $s and m- 
EVENING 
Night—Kiwanis eeting Every 
’ . ts . ’ ’ to regu sr 


Aiwa ‘ ee | 


Wednesday, November 21— 
Women's Day 
DAY 


EVENING 


” " womer 


ro) 


Thursdey, November 22-— 
Thanksgiving Day 


DAY 


A 
Ww 














(Above) Out for an evening the John- 
sons visit Don and Edith Bahl at their 
spacious home in town. Don is immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis club. (Left) 
The next day, Marvel and Edith tee off 
at the unpretentious Hastings Country 
Club. Once a week during the summer 
they lunch there with the Women’s 
League, then play golf in the afternoon. 





Club in Saint Paul, where Harlo holds a social membership. 
Harlo recalls that small towns on Saturday nights were once like 
Paris, France in the summer: The residents retired to make 
way for the tourists. “Only twenty years ago,” says Harlo, speak- 
ing mode stly, “farmers would go to the city and get the feeling 
that they were outsiders.” 

But with the universal change from horses to horsepower, first 
on the highway, then on the farm, rural folk began to find 
their way to town more often. The barriers between farm and city 
began to crumble. Now, with farmers like Harlo beginning to 
gain interest and influence in community affairs, urban 





At Bible School, Marlene, who wants 


- " - » to be a teacher after college, coaches 
. y , " " " s " 9: » . Pek Ss 2 
and rural people may become, as the 1956 Farm/City Week slogan aarilieen of Geet stele ounite. Jose, 


suggests, “Partners in Progress.” THE END in another room, teaches third grade. 
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Please pass my piccolo 


M Y GOOSE IS COOKED and I’m stuck 
| with my piccolo. In case this 
sounds confusing, I explain 
everything. 

It happened on a hunting trip to 
northern Minnesota where I met the 
Doctor, whose avocation is surgery 
but whose real mission in life is 
shooting geese. When I told him 
how eager I was to bag some ducks 
he eyed me curiously, as if I were a 
patient confessing to a psychosoma- 
tic symptom. Like bats in the bel- 
frey. 

“Did you say ducks?” he asked, 
proceeding with professional cau- 
tion. 

“Yes,” I said, making a quacking 
noise for emphasis. 

Doctor Ed shook his head in- 
credulously. “You came all the way 
from southern California just to 
shoot ... ah... ducks?” 

“Is that bad, Doctor?” 

“Yes, but fortunately it responds 


can 
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to simple and specific treatment.” 

“Such as?” 

“Goose shooting,” he said. “Ef- 
fective prescription and pleasant to 
take.” 

Geese, indeed! I was but a hum- 
ble harasser of mallards, pintails 
and canvasbacks, and had no loftier 
aspirations. 

“I’ve had like 
fore,” Doctor Ed said, reassuringly. 
“Haven't lost one yet.” 

Could I, I asked, get in one duck 
hunt before taking the cure? The 
Doctor was slow in replying: He was 
considering whether catering to the 
sick man’s whim would be therapeu- 
tically all right. He finally said, 
“Very well. It can’t do much harm.” 

Next morning he took me out to 
one of his favorite spots—a barley 
field normally visited by hungry 
Canada geese. This fall the honkers 
hadn’t found it yet: Nothing but 
ducks fed there. The Doctor sounded 


cases yours be- 
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ited by Howard Mueller 


By HOMER McCOY 


Geose hunters make a few big 


sounds, like cymbal players. But 


I'd rather make a lot of unimportant 


noises. I sheet ducks. 


bitter when he spoke of it, as if 
referring to an invasion of locusts. 
He dropped me off at the field, with 
his Chesapeake retriever, Patricia, 
and he drove away to scout for 
geese. 

I had a wonderful shoot. I swung 
on nothing but big mallard drakes, 
and it wasn’t long before I had my 
legal limit of four birds. Patricia— 
“Pat” for short—worked beautifully. 
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Good girl,” I told her as _ she 
brought the ducks back to my pit 
‘We'll just let your master go gal- 
livanting around on his wild goose 
chase.’ 

I talk a lot to a hunting dog I'm 
cow- 


as bad as a television 


with his 


almost 
boy conversing horse 
We'll have our simple fun with the 
ducks. Okay, Pat?” 

Pat wagged complete concurrence 
We got 
eye we 

When the Doctor returned to pick 
contemptuous 
mallards still 

field. “Now 
that yvou’ve had vour fling at this 
ort ol 


owly 


along fine we saw eve to 


were stmpatico 
me up, he waved a 
hand to indicate the 
milling over the barley 
going to do 
said, firmly He 


was through pampering the patient 


nonsense we re 


ore hunting,” ne 


We went after geese 
We combed the country We 
wept every lake with binoculars 


We parked beneath the usual fly- 


ways. No geese. We 


stopped at 


farmhouse and talked with the 
Doctor's trusted potters—tftarmers 
alerted to contact nim wheneve! 
they located any flocks Their re- 
ports were negative Next day we 
lid the same thing Reconnaisance 
aid Doctor Ea Wa a necessary 


goose hunting 


pnas¢ of succe sful 


When would the rewarding phase 
begin, I asked? Patience, he re- 
plied Honket were hard to come 
by, but well worth it 

As our search continued, a sense 


We might 
of starry- 


of futility 


as well have been a 


Came over me 
palit 
eyed ornithologists looking for a 
urviving flock of passenger pigeons 
Much of my stemmed 
from what I knew about geese. That 


head of a 


defeatism 
could be written on the 
pin. Geese had always been beyond 

They 
tangible 


ind above me, in every way 
had 
I'd neve 
and I'd 
them 
Anotnet 


continued our 


nevel seemed quite 
figured they could be had, 
never bothered trying for 
bothered me as we 
I kept think- 
back in the 


was 


item 
chase 
mallards 
field the 
ing. I didn’t mention it, though 
of the sec- 
We were 
parked near the southern shore of a 


ing of those 


barley sport I miss- 


Late in the afternoon 


ond day came our break 


large lake that over the years had 
been a favorite staging area of the 
honkers for their forays into the 


feeding fields 

“Listen,” said the Doctor 

Then I heard it, too—a faint yelp- 
ing as of tiny hounds in the sky. 
Geese! Their calls, slightly ventrilo- 
quial, grew louder before we located 


the source. We saw the birds com- 
ing toward the lake from the south 


two flocks in tandem. Glassing 
them, I counted nine birds in the 
first, twenty-three in the second 


squadron. They swept over us and 
to rest out in the lake, riding 
the water majestically, like battle- 
Doctor Ed was enthusiastic. 

“They're in the bag!” he chuckled. 

From where I sat they appeared 
to be in the center of a large bay, in 


Came 


ships 


neither immediate nor remote dan- 
ger trom us 


“We 


came 


merely find the field they 
from,” said the Doctor. “T’ll 
pick you up at four in the morning.” 


We were at our observation post 
well before sunup the following 
day. Each of us glassed an arc of 
the sky over the lake. Once more, 


we heard the before we saw 


geese 


them Into the gray disc of my 
binoculars’ field of view floated a 
dark skein of wispy material that 
became the advance guard of nine 
birds. My watch showed 6:20. Two 
minutes later the main flock fol- 
lowed, swinging over us with a 
great clamoring, moving at a low 


level on a direct course to the south- 
They 


feeding field for 


returning to their 
breakfast, the Doc- 


east were 


tor explained. The honkers dipped 
behind a distant line of trees and 
disappeared The Doctor rubbed 


his hands gleefully. I could see no 
reason for celebrating. We had only 
located the haystack The needle 
remained to be found 


We found it in less than five min- 

































utes—a barley field about three 
miles from the lake. Glassing it, 
we saw the geese waddling about, 
their black-stockinged heads and 
necks rearing above the stubble like 
cobras, then vanishing as they re- 
sumed their eating. Darned inter- 
esting, this bird-watching, but I 
wondered when the shooting would 


start. And how we'd go about it. 
We went about it by returning to 
town, where Doctor Ed had some 
surgery scheduled. We'd go back 
to the field in the afternoon, he said. 

“And blast into em?” I asked 

“No,” he said. “We’re going to 
prepare .. . for tomorrow's shoot- 
ing.” 

More preparation. It was like a 


That af- 


decoys, 


major military campaign 
ternoon we lugged 
both full-bodied and profile, into the 
brush near the field and cached 
them. We inspected the field and 
dug pit blinds. We leaving 
the place when I glanced up and saw 
a sight that panicked me. “Hey!” 
I shouted. “The geese!” 

“Don’t get jumpy,” the Doctor or- 


goose 


were 


dered. “We'll just stroll casually 
away. No sudden moves, no look- 
ing back.” 

We did exactly that, with the 


circling over us, hollering. 


geese 
When we got into the 
turned and watched those 


brush we 
honkers— 











those wary Canucks—settle down to 
dinner unabashed and unafraid. 

“Are they starved, or plain 
crazy?” I asked. 

said the 
very, very smart.” 

He explained that the same geese 
which defy the most cunning at- 
tempts of nimrods to eliminate them 
will fly boldly about farmers work- 
ing afoot or on tractors in their 
fields. The farmers mind their own 
business, ignoring the birds, making 
no menacing The 
concluding no danger exists, ignore 
the farmers. So, the Doctor 


Doctor, “but 


moves. geese, 


said, 


the geese had simply accepted us as 


innocuous farmers since we had 
acted like men of the soil inspecting 
our acreage, and weren’t carrying 
our guns 

“It’s a good thing I didn’t have my 
hunting license showing,” I said 

“I’m not so sure that’s a joke,” the 
Docto1 

An hour before next daybreak we 
were on the scene, staking out ou 
decoys and putting finishing touches 
on our blinds. Doctor Ed gave me 
a final briefing. We'd allow the nin« 
birds that always preceded the main 
flock to land unmolested and give 
added their trailing 
companions. Since geese were crea- 
tures of fixed habits, more punctual 
than commutation trains, they’d ap- 


said 


assurance to 


pear within a minute or two of the 
time they’d made their morning 
flight the day before. The Doctor 
warned me about getting excited 
and shooting prematurely. “Be 
calm,” he said. 

Oh, sure, Doctor. I'd be cool as 
a mint julep, and never mind that 
loud and rhythmic din. It would 
only be fatal: It was just my heart 
bludgeoning its way through my 
ribs. 

“Within an hour you'll be a well 
person,” said the Doctor, “with the 

., er... ducks safely behind you.” 

He went to his blind, leaving the 
world to slow-lifting darkness and 
to me, a sorry hunk of man afflicted 
with grave infirmities including a 
bad ticker, faulty respiration and a 
violent case of the shakes. I doubt 
if any big game hunter perched in 
his machan above the kill ever 
awaited the advance of a tiger 
through the Indian jungle with more 
tension 

I kept glassing the northern sky 
in the direction of the lake, and saw 
the horizon gradually sharpen, like 
a negative in its developing bath. 
During my concentrated vigil I was 
acutely aware of small, insignificant 
sounds—the rustle of an animal 
through the brush, the whispered 
conversation of barley stalks in the 


wind. Then, oscillating on the very 


margin of hearing, the faint bugling 
of the geese! My wrist watch re- 
corded 6:22. From the Doctor’s 
blind came his cry: “Mark!” 

The nine honkers came first, cir- 
cling and letting themselves down on 
the field with the grace of transport 
planes. After a short survey, they 
began their gabby feeding. Two 
minutes later the main flock arrived, 
following an identical flight pattern. 
As they came about low and slow 
into the wind, they passed close to 
Doctor Ed’s blind. Not all of them 
got past. I saw the Doctor stand, 
raise his gun and crumple two birds. 

Just as the Doctor had figured, 
the geese swung toward me, labor- 
ing for altitude. Thus quartering, 
they slipped sideways in the wind. 
I could see that the last several birds 
would be right over me. I took a 
deep breath: It might have to last 
me a long time. I pushed off the 
safety on my gun, stood up and 
swung on the geese. This was it— 
the climax to all of our work and 
our waiting. This was that decisive 
instant that occurs in all sports; it 
was comparable to a_ bullfighter’s 
Moment of Truth when he goes in 
over the horns for the kill. Swing- 
ing my gun, I remembered old in- 
structions—so basic and automa- 
tically followed for years that Id 

(see PASS MY PICCOLO page 42) 
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ourney to Discovery », 


DON CLEVELAND NORMAN 


Religion Editor, The American People’s 
Encyclopedia; Managing Editor, The New 
Analytical Bible; Member, Kiwanis Club 


Sequels te millien-dellar dreams are rare. But here's of Chicage 


ene by the auther ef an article printed last year 


bp ONE YEAR AGO I wrote an 
article about the Gutenberg 
Bible for The Kiwanis Magazine 
(see “The Most Expensive Book 
In the World,” November 1955, 
page 24), and concluded with thes« 
words “Someday, somewhere in 


called, “The Meat Expensive Beok In the World.” 


the world, there may be another dis- 
covery like the one in the peasant’s 
home in Olewig; or there may be 
another library like Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s. And in our land of 
free enterprise no one can stop us 
from dreaming that one of us may 
locate the next copy of the most 
expensive book in the world.” 

(The reference to Olewig and 
Shuckburgh, you may recall, is to 
the most recently found copies of 
the Gutenberg Bible—which was the 
first Bible, and said by many to be 
the first book, printed from movable 
type in the Western world. At the 
time my article was published last 
year, forty-six copies of the Guten- 
berg Bible were listed.) 

In my twenty-five years as a col- 
lector. of rare Bibles, I never 
dreamed of having a part in pin- 
pointing Gutenberg Bible number: 
forty-seven. But that’s what has 
happened, and here’s how. 

Late in 1955 I began planning a 
pilgrimage to every library in the 
world containing a copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible. There were said 
to be thirty-two copies in Europe 
and fourteen in the United States. 
I wanted to examine and photograph 
each copy, gather descriptive and 
human interest material about each, 
and publish a 500th Anniversary 
Illustrated Census of the Gutenberg 
Bible. Nothing like this has ever 
been done, and 1956, I decided, 
would be the time for this census: 
According to a handwritten note 
by Vicar Henry Cremer of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Stephen 
in Mainz, Germany, he completed 
rubricating Volume II of the Guten- 
berg Bible, now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, on August 15, 





1456. 
I had my mind set on going to 
Facsimile pages of the Gutenberg Bible are Mainz exactly 500 years after the 
printed on a replica of the original press in the earliest authenticated date asso- 
Gutenberg museum at Mainz, Germany. ciated with the Gutenberg Bible. 
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While there, I would talk with Dr. 
Aloys Ruppel, famous and learned 
director of the Gutenberg Museum, 
and visit St. Stephen’s Church—to 
locate, if possible, the room in which 
Cremer had worked. 

Could a dream like this be con- 
verted into reality? For a while it 
looked impossible. No one could 
have started with less. (1) I had 
no money with which to make the 
trip or print the book. (2) Every- 
one said I would get little response 
from the libraries I wanted to visit. 
(Most of the librarians, I was told, 
would write me that their doors were 
closed during the summer months.) 
I would have just six weeks to com- 
plete my visits. 

But the contagion of faith can and 
does work miracles. A friend with 
a printing establishment said he 
would be willing to take the pub- 
lishing risk if I would finance the 
trip and write the book. Two other 
friends loaned their cameras—one 
even bought me a brand-new tripod! 
One of these friends, an airline pilot, 
helped me plan my entire trip in 
detail, and then my reservations 
were made—before I had any 
money! 

But the funds began coming. I 
borrowed $1150 on my life insur- 
ance, and there was a $1000 check 
from my retirement plan contri- 
butions at a former job. (Later I 
had to use $500 of the latter amount 
for the aftermath of two serious 
operations undergone by my wife.) 
There were a few hundred dollars in 
our savings. My last weekly pay 
check and two weeks’ vacation pay 
were devoted to the project. And, 
one week before my departure came 
a generous loan of $500, exactly the 
amount needed. 

On August 15, 1956, I was in the 
library of Dr. Ruppel at Mainz. The 
evening before I had been told that 
he would not be home from vacation 
for five days. But by this time—I 
had already been on the European 
continent twenty-five days—I was 
becoming accustomed. to miracles. 
(It had been “impossible” to see so 
many Bibles that had later been 
seen with comparative ease!) 

Dr. Ruppel had returned the night 
of the fourteenth, and the next 
morning, accompanied by a young 
lady from the Museum staff who 
was to serve as interpreter, I went 
to visit him. 

My first words to Dr. Ruppel were 
greetings to him from the librarians 
I had already visited. “One of them 
told me,” I added, “that Dr. Ruppel 
represents Gutenberg today.” With 


a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
laughed and said, “He must have 
his little joke!” 

But his friend was not joking. The 
modest, ruddy-faced doctor has 
written a definitive life of Gutenberg 
and is recognized throughout the 
world as an outstanding Gutenberg 
scholar. Besides being director of the 
Gutenberg museum, he is  vice- 
president of the Gutenberg Gesell- 
schaft (the International Gutenberg 
Society), which issues an annual 
yearbook and other publications. 

When I mentioned that I had 
joined the Gesellschaft earlier that 
very morning, he made a note of it 
and later wrote me a letter em- 
phasizing the fact that my member- 
ship was dated exactly 500 years 
after Cremer’s note. 

We exchanged further pleasant- 
ries; then he turned to me suddenly 
and asked, “Do you know about the 
Mons, Belgium copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible?” 

“I heard of a Belgian copy, from 
a friend in Geneva,” I replied, “but 
I told him it must be one of the 
Leipzig copies, on loan. When I 
was in Leipzig, though, both librar- 
ians told me such was not the case.” 

“We didn’t know of this one our- 














selves until last month,” he con- 
fided. “When the librarian from 
Mons was here, he showed us some 
pictures of it. And it’s genuine, all 
right.” 

I told him I would go to Mons just 
as quickly as my schedule would 
permit me. The interpreter and I 
passed two pleasant hours with Dr. 
Ruppel before leaving. 

A few minutes later, our taxi drove 
up in front of old St. Stephen’s 
Church, which we found closed. The 





Looking at the newly found forty-seventh 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible are the au- 


thor (seated) and Dr. M. A. Arnould, 
librarian at Mons, Belgium, where the 
book was discovered. (Below) The first 
leaf of the Mons copy shows deteriora- 
tion of the paper. Excessive humidity 


has taken an even greater toll of other 
leaves, especially in the lower margins. 
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young lady from Gutenberg Museum 
was resourceful, however, and went 
to the priest’s home. The house- 
keeper told us he was away. At 
first she refused to open the gate or 
the doors, but my friend's special 
pleading for “the American who is 
leaving this afternoon and cannot 
come back when the church reopens 
later in the day,” finally won. I felt 
as if I were on sacred ground, and 
this indeed was true: the church 
in which Cremer had worked on the 
ornamentation for the Gutenberg 
Bible! 

I looked about for Cremer’s room. 
I believe I found it—on an upper 
floor, completely bombed out (the 
church was severely damaged in 


World War II) except for the stark 


outline where windows once filled 
the frames. If Cremer did occupy 
this room, he could have looked 


from his window over Mainz to the 
cathedral 

That afternoon, Dr. Helmut 
Presser, scholarly and efficient li- 
brarian of the Museum, gave me a 
guided tour of the new museum 
building, which is not as large as the 
old, badly hit during the war and 
out of service until it can be rebuilt. 
Here, a tradition of educational ex- 
hibits is carried on withdut inter- 
ruption. “The History of Printing,” 
with precious examples of each stage 
in the process, was particularly im- 
pressive—possibly because the mu- 
seum’s Gutenberg Bible (Volume II 
only) is permanently exhibited. In 
another room, planned to represent 
Gutenberg’s workshop, stands a full 
scale replica of his press, where a 
facsimile page of the famed Bible 
was printed before my eyes 

I was eager to get to Mons, Bel- 
gium, but my appointments for the 
week ahead had been made far in 
advance with librarians of several 
German cities—Trier, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Aschaffenburg, Géttingen 
and Fulda. These crowded sessions 
were followed by a day of rest with 
a friend in Amsterdam. The Nether- 
lands does not possess a copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible, so this day was 
spent in soaking up as much as pos- 
sible of this city’s atmosphere. That 
night, I flew to Paris. 


August 22, 1956 is permanently 
etched in my memory—every 
graphic detail of it. There was 


nothing unusual about the way it 
started—I shaved, bathed, dressed 
and (an inexpensive luxury to 
which I had become addicted) had 
continental breakfast in my room. 
The taxi swirled me through the 
rain-splattered Paris streets and to 














SELECTIONS FOR 
WORLD-WIDE BIBLE 
READING MONTH 

November 

22 Thanksgiving Deuteronomy  5:1-21 
23 Psaims 19:1-14 
24 Psalms 27:1-14 
25 Sunday Psalms 46:i-11 
26 Psalms 103:1-22 
27 Psalms 121:1-8, 130:1-8 
28 Psalms 1(45:1-2! 
29 Proverbs 3:1-20 
30 Isaiah 40:1-11, 28-31 
December 

I Isaiah 55:1-13 
2 Advent Luke 6:20-49 
3 John 1:1-28 
4 Jonn 1:29-5! 
5 John 3:1-36 
6 John 4:1-38 
7 John 15:1-27 
8 John 17:1-26 
9 Universal Bible Sunday Luke 8:1-21 
10 Acts 17:16-34 
7 Romans #:1-39 
12 Romans i2:1-2! 
13 | Corinthians 13:1-13 
14 Philippians 4:1-23 
1s Hebrews !1/:!-40 
16 Sunday Luke 10:23-42 
17 Luke thst-t7 
18 Luke 1!2:22-34 
19 Luke 15:1-10 
20 Luke 15:11-32 
2! Luke 1:1-23 
22 Luke 1:24-38 
23 Sunday Luke 1:39-56 
24 Luke 1:57-80 
25 Christmas Luke 2:1-20 

the station at 7:40. Within ten 
minutes I was settled in my com- 


partment on the train, ready for the 
three-and-a-half-hour ride to Mons. 
Arriving in Mons, I quickly got ten 
dollars changed into Belgian francs 
and hailed a taxi, which took me to 
l’'Hotel de Ville (the town hall). 
There I was ushered into the pres- 
ence of M. Fernand Demarbre, de- 
scribed on the card he handed me as 
the “bourgmestre.” After brief con- 
versation about the Gutenberg 
Bible, he called Dr. M. A. Arnould, 
the Mons librarian, and told him I 
was on my way to see him. 

A member of M. Demarbre’s 
cabinet guided me up the narrow, 
cobblestone streets to the library on 
Rue Marguerite Bervoets, where Dr. 
Arnould greeted me. It was almost 
noon, so we had time only to intro- 
duce the subject of my visit before 
lunch, which, incidentally, took place 
at one of the few recently con- 
structed buildings in Mons, with a 
sign emblazoning the fact that the 
Rotary club meets there each week. 
The food was excellent, the atmos- 
phere peaceful—quite different from 
many a warlike scene that Mons had 
witnessed in its 1300-year history. 
Here, the British and the Germans 
first met in World War Il. The Ger- 
mans occupied the city in World 
War Il. Earlier, the bloody religious 
repression of the Duke of Alba, the 
wars of Louis XIV and Louis XV 


had all left deep scars on the city of 
Mons. But after each she has made 
a valiant recovery, with the result 
that today Mons takes pride in 
having preserved a large part of her 
rich heritage from the past. As 
capital of the province of Hainault, 
the city is known afar as a cultural 
center, to which its several out- 
standing museums bear witness. 


Aprrer tuncn, Dr. Arnould got his 
huge key to the exhibit hall across 
the outdoor cobblestone passage 
from his office. As the great door 
swung open, we entered a room 
filled with treasures; the library is 
rich in rare tomes. The Gutenberg 
Bible, Volume I only, was in a glass 
covered case. Dr. Arnould unlocked 
the case and placed the Bible on the 
table before me. Immediately I saw 
that the Mons copy was quite in- 
complete, containing, as he told me, 
only 220 of the 324 leaves customary 


for Volume I. It was bound in a 
brownish leather that the library 
says is nineteenth century. Exces- 


sive humidity had taken its toll of 
the Bible’s lower margins. Near the 
spine, some of them were almost 
completely eaten away. But it was 
wonderful to see the Bible, regard- 
less of condition! 

The Bible was without page head- 
ings, and the folios were obviously 
numbered incorrectly. But 
leafed through the Book, page by 
page, I found the first big “gap”— 
twenty leaves between Genesis 16 
and Exodus 6. The next was from 
the end of the Book of Ruth to 
Second Kings 5—another twenty 
leaves. The third, from the last page 
of Fourth Esdras to the end of the 
Book of Psalms, comprised sixty- 
four leaves. These accounted for the 
104 missing leaves. I asked Dr. 
Arnould to collate the Bible by the 
Gutenberg Facsimile at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels so that all possibility 
of error will be removed. 

How did this copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible escape general notice so 
long?: Back in his office, Dr. Arnould 
gave me some clews to this mystery. 
It had been purchased by Canon 
Edmond Puissant, a very prominent 
figure in the life of Mons, on July 21, 
1926. All the Canon’s valuables had 
been willed to the city, so at his 
death in 1934, his Gutenberg Bible 
became the property of Mons. Until 
recent years it had been exhibited in 
the Museum Puissant with his other 
works of art. Dr. Arnould, after be- 
coming librarian in 1950, wrote 
about the Bible in papers of local 
(see JOURNEY TO DISCOVERY page 43) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Hew BIG should a Kiwanis club 
be? The average club mem- 
bership right now is sixty. I’ve 
heard it said that forty members is 
ideal, but. I doubt it—if the town 
has 10,000 people or more. For a 
town of 100,000, I’m told that 100 
members is perfect. I doubt that, 
too. Satisfaction with small num- 
bers can be an alibi for small effort. 
Let me rise here, therefore, to 
congratulate the Kiwanis Club of 
St. Louis. Last summer, the fel- 
lows in St. Looey decided to add 
sixty-five members and ended up 
with eighty-nine. That put them 
on top of the International heap 
with 360 men in one club. 

Whether that’s good or bad de- 
pends entirely on how much more 
the St. Louis club now accom- 
plishes. Just be reminded, gentle- 
men, that “biggest” is fine, but that 
‘laziest’ is a superlative, too. I 
have complete faith and confidence 
in you, but I also want to publish 
a report two years from now on 
how well you have lived up to your 
added potential. You can’t even 
afford to sit back and bask in 
numerical glory, because Mil- 
waukee, with 355 members at this 
writing, is panting right at your 
heels. 

Such good-natured rivalry 
among big cities is a fine thing. It 
is just as important in towns of 
10,000 or 2000 people, for the pro- 
portion of bigness and of accom- 
plishment can still hold. Much 
travel and visiting has revealed 
this truth to me—that there is only 
one thing deadlier in Kiwanis than 
a little-minded club in a little 
town. That’s a litthe-minded club 
in a big town. 

At which point (in the tradition 
of club speakers), “I am reminded 
of a story,” a true one. At a big 
youth conference in San Francisco, 
the president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Spokane, in modest pride, said 
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that his club had “the largest boys’ 
camp in Kiwanis,” something like 
100 acres, costing about $8000 a 
year to operate. Whereupon Inter- 
national Vice-President Ken Lo- 
heed, a member of the Toronto 
club, stood up and said, “Hold on 
a minute. My club has a boys’ 
camp of 420 acres, and it costs us 
$30,000 a year to operate.” 

Now, where does that kind of 
money come from? 

Many clubs are building up trust 
funds by asking well-to-do mem- 
bers and friends to remember club 
projects in their wills. A member 
willed the Toronto club $3,000,000. 
A member has willed our Phoenix 
club a very substantial but un- 
specified amount, which at his 
passing can be used for good 
works. Meanwhile, our club in 
Phoenix (a town of 410,000) has 
been promoting a Salad Bow! All- 


“The most disillusioned brides 


Star football game, and our profits 
some years run up to $30,000. (We 
are currently trying to expand that 
effort, with all five Kiwanis clubs 
in Phoenix cooperating.) 

In Laguna Beach, California (a 
town of 8500), where I have a sec- 
ond or summer home, we earned 
$1400 in thirty days last summer 
by selling orange juice at the 
town’s Festival of Arts. 

In each of these two projects— 
one big, one small, fitting the 
towns’ sizes-—the members them- 
selves participate 100 per cent, 
with even the Kiwaniannes and 
children helping. 

If your treasury is low, cook up 
a project: a stage show, a fair, a 
pancake sale, an auction, a sports 
carnival—anything clean and with- 
out the lottery taint. As the kids 
say, don’t just sit there—do some- 
thing! 
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the world,” I overheard my head 


woman coaching our sixteen-year-old girl child last night, “are not those 


whose husbands turn out to be somewhat less than perfect. It’s those who 


married to get out of work.” 


There’s no call to get suddenly 
sentimental about Thanksgiving. 
If you haven’t felt a pervading 
gratitude in your heart all year, 
any public expression of it now 
would probably be a little phony. 


* * * 


Bud Hale’s young son was being 
scolded by his dad for bringing home 
a poor report card. The lad asked, 
“I wonder what my trouble is, Dad, 
heredity or environment?” And Ted 
Simons, another Kiwanian, reports 
that his sixteen-year-old son came 
home and announced, “I’m in need 
of your underprivileged child com- 
mittee, Dad. Most of my friends have 
swanky new imports, but I still have 
to drive my old made-over jalopy.” 


as i 


Most pathetic thing about a 
man’s acting foolishly is that he 
usually isn’t acting. 


Cheer up, friends, it won’t be 
long now until 1957, when we can 
all enjoy that millenium promised 
us by both political parties in their 
heated campaigning this year. One 
immediate change is that members 
of the other party will become, 
overnight, as wise and saintly and 
lovable as members of your own. 


x* WP 
Every new president does indeed 
want to reform his club, and the 
conscientious ones try. They suc- 
ceed in about the same degree that 
a woman succeeds when she tries 
to reform her husband. 


x *«* * 

Charlie Stambaugh, our club print- 
er, is nagging me to get our family 
Christmas cards ordered. I merely 
ignore him. About next week he'll 
just print up 300 or so pretty ones, 
deliver them and bill me for them 
without comment, as he always does. 
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EW GABLONZ, a flourishing town 
N of 10,000 situated in the rolling 
foothills of the Bavarian Alps some 
sixty miles from Munich, is a boom- 
ing costume-jewelry manufacturing 
center that produces some $40,000,- 
000 worth of baubles a year for 
women around the world. 

Eleven years ago, New Gablonz did 
not exist. On the site, US demoli- 
were blowing up in- 
what had been one 

biggest dynamite 


tion squads 
stallations of 
of Germany's 
plants. Then a refugee named Erich 
Huschka appeared on the scene one 
day and earnestly pleaded with the 
US military to keep destruction to a 
to blast only that which 
potential and to 


minimum 
had war-making 
leave intact the barracks and other 
Stray structures 

He wanted the site 
explained, as a refuge for his fellow 
townsmen who had been expelled 
from Gablonz, in Czechoslovakia 
The US military agreed, and what 
has happened in the intervening 
years is a remarkable story of what 


spared, he 


resourceful human beings can ac- 
complish in a free economy 

Founders of New Gablonz are 
Sudeten Germans, who for centuries 
have been pawns in the heady game 
of international power politics 
Settling in the Sudeten Mountains 
of Bohemia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, they in time 
became part of the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. When that coun- 
try was dismembered after World 
War I, they citizens of 
Czechoslovakia. In 1938, Hitler, 
through the Munich Agreement, drew 
them into the Reich. With the Nazi 
collapse in 1945, some three million 
of them were stripped of all prop- 
erties and driven on foot or trans- 
ported in cattle cars to the German 
frontier and pushed across. 

Among this unwanted horde were 
most of the 40,000 inhabitants of 
Gablonz. For over two centuries, 
Gablonz had been world-famed for 
its glassware and jewelry. It made 
prisms for crystal chandeliers, in- 
tricate laboratory glassware, beau- 
tiful tableware. Its skilled artisans 
produced crescent-shaped earrings 
for Moslem women, the colorful 
bracelets cherished in India, gaudy 
beads for Africa, decorative bangles 


became 
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for American and European women. 
One of Czechoslovakia’s most pros- 
perous cities, its goods ranked fourth 
among the country’s exports. In the 
1945 exodus, Gablonzers were per- 
mitted to take across the border 
only such small personal items as 
they could carry. They were an 
unwelcome additional burden to a 
war-torn and totally disorganized 
Germany. Prospects of re-establish- 
ing a complex jewelry industry 
seemed remote. The task of gather- 
ing together the skilled artisans 
scattered through refugee camps 
seemed impossible. And unless they 
did get together they could never 
revive their industry, for jewelry 
making combines a tremendous va- 
riety of handicraft skills. One man 
may make glass, another imitation 
jewels from the glass, a third set- 
tings, a fourth fastenings, et cetera. 
And these skills have been passed 
from father to son for centuries. 

With thousands of penniless Ga- 
blonzers facing an apparently hope- 
less future, Erich Huschka took over. 
An electrical engineer, and the son 
of a Gablonz jewelry maker, he 
was thirty-three years old at the 
time, tall, black-haired, with a bland, 
smiling face. During the war he had 
been one of the Luftwaffe’s most 
gifted electronics engineers. 

Taken captive toward the end of 
the war, Huschka was in an Ameri- 
can prisoner-of-war camp in Munich 
when the German collapse came in 
May 1945. He got word of what was 
happening to his fellow townsmen 
and became obsessed with the idea 
of reassembling them, finding a 
place for them to live, and again 
starting their old industry. It was a 
somewhat ambitious project. 

Huschka talked his way out of 
the camp and got a jeb as an 
electrician in Munich. He used every 
pfennig he could scrape together to 
print leaflets, addressed to citizens 
of Gablonz. “We are going to rebuild 
our industry,” the leaflet read. “You 
will again be independent. Send me 
your name, address, your skill.” 
Huschka got friends to pass out his 
appeal to refugees streaming across 
the border, distributed others 
through camps. His list of names 
and addresses began to swell. And 
now he turned to the problems of 





new gablonz 


Destitute and scattered 


after World War If, ref- 


ugees from Czechoslovakia 
dreamed of rebuilding 
their centuries-old 
community and reviving 
its industry. Within 

ten years their dream 


has become a boom town. 


how and where these dispirited 
people were to get a new start in 
life. 

Huschka had a pretty good idea 
of what he was looking for. He 
wanted a tract of land, enough for 
a medium-sized city, in an un- 
crowded area that had escaped major 
war damage. So he star'ted his search 
—on foot, by hitchhiking, and in a 
borrowed car when he could wangle 
black-market gasoline. In Novem- 
ber 1945, he found what he wanted: 
the dynamite plant, a few miles 
outside the town of Kaufbeuren. 

Huschka got a cold shoulder from 
Kaufbeuren authorities. Troubles 
enough faced the town without the 
descent of a horde of poverty- 
stricken refugees. Kaufbeuren was 
an economically “balanced” town— 
just the right proportion of small 
industry, large industry, agriculture. 
Refugees might upset the balance. 

But Huschka persisted, and when 
the US military agreed to cooperate, 
he felt justified in asserting squat- 
ters’ rights—since in the postwar 
chaos no one seemed to hold clear 
title to the land. He decided to let 
the future untangle resulting legal 
snarls. (The land was finally pur- 
chased in 1953.) 

On a snowy day in February 1946, 
the first contingent of refugees ar- 
(see NEW GABLONZ page 26) 
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new gablonz (From page 24) 


a dispirited group of twenty- 
people huddled in a falling 
truck. Only Huschka was 

optimistic. He moved the 
of five families, 
into near Kaufbeuren. Men 
set out to chop wood in the nearby 
forest and women made 
preparations for a communal kettle 


rived 
two 
apart 
blandly 
people, members 
houses 
for a fire, 
of soup. 

This 
community had to thrive right from 
the start, since it had no 
to fall back on. A pile of tin cans 
from a US Army aluminum 
from a crashed plane nearby, a few 


There was no time to waste 
resources 
mess, 


remnants of copper wire became the 


materials of a resurrected in- 


With pliers and metal snip- 


raw 
dustry 
pers, trained hands began to fashion 


bright bits of costume jewelry. 
Others, working with scroll saws, 
cut out little figures from scrap 


lumber, painted them, and attached 
Women in the 
afte 


area, 
any adornment the 
and bitter war years, were willing 
and anxious to barter for such gew- 


eagel 
drab 


pins 
fo! 


gawry—a few carrots for a pin, soup 
bones for earrings, precious spare 
tools for gaudy clips 

By candlelight, Huschka wrote 
letters to Gablonz refugees: “Come 
along. We have made a6 start.” 
People began to arrive in an ever- 
quickening stream. Tools were des- 
perately needed—and were made 


from steel reinforcing rods that pro- 
truded from blasted bunkers. Build- 
ing materials were wanted. Huschka 
dispatched crews to Munich—then a 
vast bombed-out rubble heap. They 
cleaned bricks, reclaimed scrap lum- 


ber, metal and other construction 
materials, and hauled them by hand- 
cart to assembly points, then by 


26 


wangied truck to the struggling 
little settlement with a brave name: 
Neu-Gablonz 
A glass furnace 
Gablonz-in-exile was to begin mak- 
ing the imitation rubies, pearls, 
moonstones and other jewels for 
which the old city was famed. One 
was built—a strikingly ingenious 
affair. Blasted railroad fire- 
bricks from a wrecked baker’s oven, 
clay from a nearby pit, went into 
construction. Fueled with pine logs 
and with a draft supplied by home- 
made bellows, it heated up nicely. 
The furnace would melt glass rods 
raw material in manu- 
facture of imitation jewels. Only 
there were no glass rods. Huschka 
heard that a small glass manufac- 
turing plant still functioning 
near the Czech frontier. Since ship- 
ments were out of the question on 
the totally disorganized German 
rail system, Huschka dispatched a 
“Bring back 


directed. 


was essential if 


rails, 


the basic 


was 


man with a knapsack 
all the glass you can,” he 

Meanwhile, newly arrived families 
were establishing themselves wher- 
ever they could—in dank, partially 
destroyed bunkers, in old barracks, 
in shacks made of pine logs from 
nearby forests. Small home produc- 
tion of jewelry was getting started. 
Everything made found a ready mar- 
ket. Wild inflation was underway in 
Germany and people were anxious 
to exchange currency for almost 
anything. 

A landmark was reached in 1947. 
That year a new house was built, the 
first of 2000 to come. People began 
moving out of their miserable hovels 
into neat, clean, new homes. Then, 
just when things were looking 
brightest, the fighting little town 


received what looked like a death 
blow. 

The wildly gyrating German mark 
was stabilized by the currency re- 
form of 1948. Oid money, so value- 
less that no one wanted it, was re- 
placed by solid currency. People 
no longer wanted the New Gablonz 
jewelry when their precious marks 
would buy such badly needed things 


as shoes, clothing, bedding. The 
domestic market collapsed. If the 
little town were to survive it had 


to export—export or die. 

New Gablonz hung on by its teeth 
while those among them who had 
been successful exporters in the old 
days wrote to former customers all 
over the world. A trickle of orders 
came in—only $39,000 in 1949. But 
their jewelry designs were behind 
the times, they discovered. World 
tastes had changed since the thirties, 
when buyers flocked to Czecho- 
slovakia. And New Gablonz had 
gone right along making the old 
items. 

The little town faced its darkest 
hour. Then it got a badly needed shot 
in the arm—$500,000 in Marshall 
Plan money, negotiated by the New 
Gablonz Trade Association but made 
available by the US authorities di- 
rectly to the individual manufactur- 
ing and sales firms. Local Bavarian 
banks, observing the thrift and 
energy of the people, made a few 
cautious loans. A few exporters 
went abroad to study trends in taste 
Also, US buyers in Germany, in- 
terested in encouraging a reliable 
new source of supply, helped bring 
the refugees up to date on design 

The new lines, plus an aggressive 
sales campaign, both by the trade 
association and individual exporters, 
began to have their effect. A few 
buyers for chain specialty 
shops, department 
calling at the little town during their 
European shopping trips. Sales be- 
gan to rise. By 1951, they were up 
to an encouraging $14,000,000, and 
last year, they crossed the $40,000,- 
000 line, seventy-five per cent in ex- 
ports. At this point the once-un- 
wanted refugees were paying more 
than half the taxes in the Kauf- 
beuren area, and had brought a new 
prosperity to other neighboring 
towns and villages. 

In New Gablonz itself, new hotels, 
restaurants, beauty parlors and 
stores have been built to accom- 
modate buyers who flocked in from 


stores, 


stores, began 


all over the world. A_ $1,000,000 
church is now under construction. 
Neat streets have been laid out, 


(see NEW GABLONZ page 45) 
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By O. M. STRETCH 


TC WAS THE morning of the Des 
Moines club’s ninth annual bene- 
fit football game, and I was visiting 
the Iowa capital to get the story 
behind it. 

Rain was falling lightly as I en- 
tered the building in which the 
club’s headquarters was housed. 
After a questioning look at the sky 
I started up the stairs to the second 
floor, located the office with no trou- 
ble and walked through the open 
doorway. As soon as I announced 
who I was, a middle-aged, bespec- 
tacled man with the sturdy physique 
of an athlete (I immediately pegged 
him as a football coach or a gym 
instructor) tossed a football to me, 
and grinned. 

“I’m Wendell Brown, chairman of 
the football committee,” he said, and 
invited me to sit down. “You came 
up to hear all about the game, to- 
night, did you? Well, we’ve been 
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Touchdown 


» against 
: Cerebral Palsy 


Youngsters who will never play feotball are the winners 


in an annual game staged by the Des Moines club. 


having these games every year since 
1948—when the club was looking for 
a new project and an area of charity 
to work for. We decided to help 
children with cerebral palsy—which, 
as you know, is not a disease but an 
injury to the brain—because they 
were considered the forgotten chil- 
dren. Our committee found out that 
fewer than twenty-five cerebral- 
palsied kids could be cared for with 
the existing facilities—and there 
were about 3000 children in lowa 
who had c. p. So we had our pur- 
pose—more facilities for cerebral 
palsy work. As for the football 
benefit, that was the idea of a Des 
Moines Kiwanian named Red Sever- 
ance, a former football player who 
had been an official in the South- 
eastern Football Conference. Red’s 
plan was for the club to stage a 
game every year and charge not 
only the spectators admission. but 
everyone else, too—sports writers, 
radiobroadcasters, game officials, 
policemen—even the players, with 


every dime of the money being 
turned over to the cerebral palsy 
effort. 

“The idea caught on from the 
start, and it’s been booming ever 
since. Later I’d like you to meet 
the sports editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune—you can ask 
him what he thinks of the game— 
and the director of the Cerebral 
Palsy Center—he’ll tell you what 
the game has meant to his work. 

“We invite eight metropolitan area 
high school teams to play in the 
game. Each team plays a quarter; 
four teams are the ‘Hatfields’ and 
four are the ‘McCoys.’ Each of the 
schools has its cheering section and 
its band. Say, look at that rain! 
We've never had to postpone one 
of these games yet. Anyway, we'll 


have all our tickets sold.” 

He laughed. “There’s one fellow 
in our club who’s a real optimist— 
I’ve never known him to look at the 
dark side of anything. When I told 
him this morning that it was sup- 





Even the players and officials pay admittance to 

the Kiwanis Club of Des Moines’ annual benefit football 
game, which earns about $22,000-$23,000 for the local 
Cerebral Palsy Center one night every autumn. 




















posed to rain today, he said, ‘Well, 
it'll settle the dust on the playing 
field.’ 

“We average $22,000-$23,000 from 
one of these games—all expense free 
and all for the Cerebral Palsy 
Center The record’s held by the 
1953 game 23.886. We're sure to 
top that this year. Up to now we've 
raised $160,000 for the Center. 

‘The games are played in Drake 


University stadium, which has a 
capacity of 18,000. Now, there are 
234 men in our club, and we ask 
each man to sell $100 worth of 
tickets—the regular tickets are a 
dollar apiece and the reserved seats 
are two dollars. Not all the men 
sell their quota, of course—one man 
returned his hundred tickets this 


morning. Said he couldn’t sell them. 


But then there are others who go 
way over the quota. There'll be a 
few who'll top $500, and one will 
surpass $2500. He's W. T. Dahl, 
who's got a food market. He’s sell- 
ing tickets to all his suppliers. All 


in all, we'll sell about 23,000 tickets 

and with a seating capacity of 
18,000 you can see that we'd be in a 
heck of a predicament if every one 
ticket holders came to the 
ball game! 

“Me? I’m a manufacturer’s agent. 
Did I play football? I’ve got the 
longest record of benchwarming at 
Roosevelt High. Only times they 
sent me into the game were when 
we were either so far ahead or be- 


of those 








hind that I couldn’t make any dif- 
ference! 

“We're at the point now where 
everyone expects the palsy game to 
be played. They look forward to it 
and they know they’re going to be 
asked to buy tickets. We get splen- 
did support from the press and radio. 
Here’s an editorial the Tribune pub- 
lished a few days ago:” 

Des Moines residents 
bargains with a single dollar bill... 
at the ninth annual football game for 
the cerebral palsy fund. 

The game is a chance to look at most 
of the Des 
football teams in action. The event also 


can get two 


Moines area high school 
is an opportunity to extend a helping 
hand to youngsters who'll never play 
the game of football. 

The . . . Kiwanis club is sponsor of 
the annual game .. . but it’s basically 
a community-wide project. Business 
firms and individuals all over the city 
donate services and cooperate in pro- 
the Hot 
and coaches— 
the 
buys an admission ticket. ... 

As I finished the editorial, a 
smiling, elderly man walked in, 
brandishing some paper money in 
his hand. “I just sold my $700 
worth,” he exclaimed. “I'll sell an- 
other $150." He walked over to 
secretary Lucile Bryson and gave 
his accounting. 

“That’s Walt Wheeler,” said Wen- 
dell. “He’s always one of the top 


moting dog vendors, 
ticket 


everyone 


game. 
takers, players 


connected with game— 





The funds raised by the game pay the operating costs of the Cerebral 

Palsy Center—specifically, the salaries of three therapists who train the 
afflicted youngsters to overcome their handicap. Here, a 

therapist guides a child’s exercise in hand and body coordination. 
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ticket salesmen. Walt is a former 
director of the YMCA Boys’ Home 


here. He’s retired now.” 

“I'm the third assistant to the 
fourth vice-president,” Walt ex- 
plained. “As far as the ticket sell- 


ing goes, I just get out and peddle 
‘em. That’s all there is to it. They’re 
easy to sell.” He said his good-bys 
and hurried off. 

“It’s a big project,” Wendell con- 
tinued. “Soon after tonight’s game, 
three of our Kiwanians will appear 
before the school board and get ap- 
proval for next year’s game. Then 
we set the date and start making 
plans. Actually, we work on the 
game off and on throughout the 
year. There are thirty-three men 
on the football committee besides 
my two co-chairmen—Harry Mc- 
Conachie and George Mewhort—and 


myself. Each man gets a copy of 
our two-page, fourteen-by-eight- 
inch assignment sheet. There are 


and opposite each 
or names of com- 
We never have to 
meeting. Most of 
the same duties 


sixty-two duties, 
duty is the name 
mittee members. 

hold a committee 
the fellows have 
every year. 

“We have our ‘kickoff’ meeting 
each year in the middle of July, and 
it’s arranged so that each man in 
the club receives his hundred tickets 
the morning of the kickoff. Then 
at our noon meeting that day we fire 
the first cannon for the palsy game— 
we start pushing ticket sales right 
away. As a feature at the kickoff 
we always invite a cerebral-palsied 
child and his mother to tell the men 
about the palsy center’s work. We 
ask the mother ten questions: what 
the treatments at the Center have 
meant for her child, how far the 
child has progressed since entry— 
and so forth. This year we had an 
eight-year-old boy who had use of 
both arms and both legs with the 
assistance of braces on his legs. A 
visit from a c. p. child invariably 
spurs the men on to greater ticket- 


selling. ... 
“We send tickets to everyone in 
the club. If a man’s vacationing 


down in Florida, or up in Canada or 
at Storm Lake, Iowa we'll send 
tickets to him. They, in turn, will 
just send back a check for $100. 
We've got two members in the 
eighties selling tickets—and one in 
his nineties. 

“The second club meeting that’s 
devoted to the palsy game comes in 
the middle of August, and then we 
have a third the Wednesday before 
the game. To these meetings we in- 
vite the coaches, members of the 
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(Top) Eight Des Moines area high schools had 
their teams, bands, cheerleaders and 

cheering sections at the game. (Center) Present 
were (from left) Cerebral Palsy Center 
Director H. Harold Hymans, Des Moines Club 
President G. Wallace Lundgren, State Governor 
Leo A. Hoegh, Kiwanis International Trustee 
Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr., Football Game Chair- 
man Wendell J. Brown, Co-chairman George J. 
Cewhort and Harry S. McConochie. (Bottom) A 
coach and two of his players visit the Center. 


school board, representatives of the 
schools and Drake University, and 
some of the cerebral palsy leaders. 
We honor about thirty people at 
each of these meetings, and at each, 
of course, we push ticket-selling. 

“One of the best things about the 
palsy game is that it doesn’t cost the 
club anything to stage. The cabs 
that bring men from our two vet- 
erans’ hospitals to the game are 
donated by Lee Campbell—a Ki- 
wanian. Owen Crist, another Ki- 
wanian, paid for  ticket-printing. 
Maynard Printing Service—Al 
Maynard’s a member—gave us 1000 
placards, and the footballs were 
donated by a local sporting goods 
store. After the game we give the 
balls to the YMCA Boys’ Home. 
The Register and Tribune provides 
$1000 to cover the admission of the 
players and musicians. Meredith 
Publishing Company—they put out 
Better Homes and Gardens—and 
Wallace Homestead Publishing 
Company give us the printed pro- 
grams, which we sell for twenty- 
five cents apiece. Drake University 
provides the stadium, the field house, 
the officials and the other personnel 
used for college games. The police 
and firemen do the ushering, and Dr. 
Everett M. George, the school board 
physician, is on the bench through- 
out the game in case of injuries. 
That gives you some idea of how this 
game is made possible—oh yes, 
there’s the matter of transporting 
the players and bands to the stadi- 
um. Twenty-two buses are needed. 
We charter city buses, at sixteen 
dollars apiece. Individual members 
pay for them—we announce that 
‘bus sales’ are open, and a man here 
and there will stand up and say, ‘T’'ll 
buy a bus for sixteen dollars.’ In 
addition to the sales of printed pro- 
grams, we also add $250 to our 
coffers by selling the advertising 
time on the game broadcasts—but 
the sponsors don’t get any commer- 
cials. The announcer will simply 
say, ‘This program is being paid for 
by so and so.’ 

“You see, we don’t want anyone 

(see TOUCHDOWN page 46) 
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Here it was. right in 


my own back yard— 


HE WHOLE WORLD was waiting for 

a second front in Europe, but we 
in Kansas were also interested in 
the bank robbery that had taken 
place the day before in Topeka. My 
paper got a tip that the robbers 
might be “holed-up” in our town, 
Manhattan. 

Late on this particularly bitter 
and wind-swept night, we heard 
that the town was “swarming with 
the FBI.” My one-man staff (all 
the others had been drafted, or had 
enlisted) and I talked desultorily 
about the bank robbery, and at- 
tributed the visit of the federal men 
to that cause. 

At 9 p.m. the phone rang. It was 
the boss, our publisher, and he was 
extremely excited. 

“Don’t print anything about any- 
thing,” he said. “Understand?” With 
that he hung up. 

Of course we didn’t understand. 
I told the wire editor what the boss 
had said. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 
I shook my head and sat frowning 
at my typewriter. 

The wind off the Blue River was 
howling outside around the corner 


By LOUISE RYAN 

















of Fourth and Poyntz. I was in- 
clined to stay inside and depend on 
the Associated Press for the Chron- 
icle’s morning headline, but that call 
from the boss bothered me. True, 
he was excitable, but he usually 
knew what he was talking about. 

I got up from my chair and sat on 
the edge of the desk, lighting a 
cigarette from the butt of another. 

“Maybe I ought to go over to the 
police station.” 

The wire editor nodded. “Maybe 
they caught the gang from Topeka.” 

“But—,” I began—and then 
stopped, struck suddenly by an idea. 
“No—that’s not it. I know what 
it is.” 

He raised a heavy eyebrow. 

“Think—think what the boss said, 
and you'll know, too.” 

Frowning, he slowly repeated the 
words: “‘Don’t publish anything 
about anything.” I saw his eyes 
gleam. He whistled. “But that can’t 
be—I just got a wire release from 
Europe. It mentions him directly.” 

I shrugged. “Strategy.” 

“He couldn’t be spared at this 
time,” the wire editor insisted. 

I shook my head. “The general has 
come home—it’s the lull before the 
storm. When he gets back, we'll 
have the second front.” 

He smiled quizzically. “Are you 
clairvoyant?” 

“No, but I’ve got a hunch.” 

The phone rang. It was the boss 
again. 

“I don’t know if I made myself 
clear before,” he said. “I was a 
little excited. But no matter what 
rumor you hear, don’t publish it. 
Is that understood?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but tell me, did the 
general’s plane land at Fort Riley?” 

There was a gasp at the other end 
of the line. 

“Don’t say it—don’t say it,” he 
shouted. “The walls have ears. Only 
three people in town, outside the 
FBI, know.” 

“There’re two more of us now,” 
I said. The boss hung up. 

“That’s it,” I told the wire editor. 

“Get off that keg of dynamite 
you're sitting on,” he said. “Boy, 
what a scoop!” 

I sighed. “The first scoop I’ve 
had in fourteen years in the business 
—and we can’t publish it.” 

The front door opened, letting in 
a gust of Kansas prairie wind and 
Blue River damp. 

“Western Union,” said the old 
man from over his brown woolen 
muffler. “I’ve a cable for the editor.” 

I signed, and he shuffled off. 

The cable read: “Ten cents a 
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word story meeting between Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower and his 
mother. Beaverbrook.” 

I sank into my desk chair and 
tossed the cable to the wire editor. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

“Call Milton—what else can I do?” 

The night editor laughed. “A lot 
of good that'll do you. Milt Eisen- 
hower makes an oyster look like a 
speech teacher.” 

I picked up the phone and called 
the residence of the president of 
Kansas State College. The telephone 
rang several times before a voice 
said, “Milton Eisenhower speaking.” 

“Mr. Eisenhower,” I said, “the 
Chronicle has just received a cable 
from Lord Beaverbrook in Eng- 
land.” I read it to him. 

“The rumor is unfounded,” he 
said. “Sorry.” He hung up. 

I grumbled and went back to 
work. A little later, a boy in his mid- 
teens came in. He carried a flash 
camera and some bulbs. 

“Hi,” he said, “I thought I'd 
drop these pictures off for you. I 
just developed them in Eisenhower’s 
basement.” 

The wire editor stared at the boy 
and laughed. “You still have your 
dark room there?” 

“Sure. They’ve been very nice 
about it. When Dad became ‘emer- 
itus’ all my junk was there, and they 
said I could keep it.” 

“Any excitement out that way?” 
I asked. 

“Excitement? No—oo. Except for 
the dog. I guess Mr. Eisenhower must 
have bought a puppy for the chil- 
dren. The puppy’s in the basement— 
crying like puppies do. I went to 
say ‘hello’ to the little guy and 
then I heard someone coming down 
the basement stairs—to feed him, I 
guess. I ducked out.” 

“And that’s all?” I asked. 

The boy looked puzzled. “Well, 
you know Milton’s mother is here 
from Abilene. I think he’s got 
friends in for dinner, considering 
the footsteps I heard over my head, 
but what’s so odd about that?” 

“Never mind.” 

The chief of police, whom I visited 
that evening, insisted that he had not 
been informed that the FBI was 
around, but said that “maybe they’re 
looking for those bank robbers.” 

I knew he was fooling, and per- 
fectly aware of the reason for the 
FBI visit en masse. 

Back at my desk, I did some arith- 
metic. At ten cents a word, four 
pages would bring me a hundred 
dollars. Eight pages would be two 


hundred. I had never seen a four- 
page cable. Indeed, I had never sent 
a cable at all. I looked glummer 
still and turned to the wire editor. 

“You know, don’t you, that if we 
don’t do that story, Lord Beaver- 
brook will fake one?” 

“Probably.” 

“And that will be a shame. It 
would be fun to tell the British peo- 
ple how Ike’s mother made biscuits, 
and his favorite pie, and how the 
talk will be about the college and 
the crops—things she knows about— 
and not about the war.” 

He nodded. “It’s got the makings 
of a great story. Did it ever strike 
you that people are better than we 
give ’em credit for? I was just 
thinking—they tried to keep this top 
secret, but how many cable and 
telegram people handled that mes- 
sage? How many wives of FBI men 
suspect that Ike is around? And, 
then, there’re you and me—espe- 
cially you. You could use that 
money, kid. But, to the responsible 
members of the press, there isn’t 
enough money in the world to buy 
that story right now.” 

I admitted to myself that I was 
disappointed. I'd have loved to write 
that story! But he was right—no 
amount of money... . 

It was past midnight when the 
second cable arrived. 

“Name your word rate story Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s arrival home. 
Rush, rush, rush. Beaverbrook.” 

I tore it, as I had the first, in small 
pieces and tossed it in the waste- 
basket. We finished the last page 
proof, locked up and went home. 

It was at least two weeks later 
that someone in England sent a rela- 
tive in Manhattan a copy of the 
British newspaper telling in great 
detail of General Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s arrival in Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. The story was a good piece of 
creative work. Any American—cer- 
tainly any Kansan—could tell that it 
was not a factual account at all. 

I read it aloud to the night editor, 
who groaned sympathetically. 

“They didn’t say a word about the 
puppy Ike brought home for the 
kids, either.” 

I was more than mildly annoyed. 

“Talk about frustration—! I think 
we—you and I—ought to get a presi- 
dential citation.” 

“We can’t. Ike’s not a president. 
He’s only a general.” 

“But I’ve got a hunch—” I began. 

“You and your hunches—!” 

“Well, I'll just bet you a nickel—.” 

“I won’t take it—not even for a 
nickel,” he said. THE END 
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fa ANDY NININGER, an officer with the 
\/7 57th Philippine Scouts during 
World War I, was a sensitive, in- 
trospective man, hardiy the stuff 
out of which heroes are made. Once 
in action, however, he loaded him- 
self down with grenades, a rifle and 
a captured Japanese machine gun, 
went out in front of the advancing 
American troops and started pick- 
ing off the enemy 

A Japanese officer and two of his 
men, driven to desperation by the 
sight of the twice-wounded blond 
soldier who materialized everywhere 
but who refused to be killed, at- 
tacked the reeling Nininger with 
fixed bayonets The American 
knocked aside the first thrust and 
stabbed twice with his own bayonet, 
then leaped at the second man and 
clubbed him. Finally, he turned and 
stabbed the officer before dying from 
loss of blood 

Lieutenant Colonel C. C. IL. Mer- 
ritt was serving with the South 
Saskatchewan Regiment during the 
raid on Dieppe in 1942. When his 
unit had to advance over an in- 
secure bridge under heavy fire, he 


he then 
his men: 


first 
and 


the 
turned 
“Come on over! There’s nothing to 


across, 


to 


was one 


yelled 


worry about here.” When his unit 
had crossed safely, the intrepid 
officer seemed to be everywhere at 
once, in spite of two wounds. Here 
he cleared out a pillbox with hand 
grenades, there he silenced a sniper. 
When the operation was over, he 
covered the evacuation with a 
Tommy-gun until everyone was 
safely away. 
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the auther recalls the 
remarkable feats of voung 
stalwarts whe have wen Britain's 
Victeria Cress and 


America’s Medal ef Henor. 


By ARTHUR LARSEN 


They 


went 


BEYOND 


Rodger Wilton Young was at- 
tached to Company B, 148th Ohio 
Infantry on New Georgia Island. At 
his own request, Young had been 
reduced from sergeant to private 
when his hearing, already impaired 
as the result of a boyhood accident, 
diminished to the point where he 
feared it might endanger his men’s 
lives. On July 31, 1943, Company 
B found itself trapped, the enemy 


on all sides, as effectively cut off as 
though an iron fence had been staked 





















































around them. Straight ahead was a 
machine gun position that made 
withdrawal impossible. 

Young, one bullet already in his 
shoulder, ran directly toward the 
gun, firing so effectively that he 
wounded several of the enemy. The 
machine gun crew now singled out 
Private Young in an effort to stop 
the devastating fire he was pouring 
at them. This gave Young’s com- 
pany the opportunity it needed to 
withdraw safely. His ears ringing as 
always, Young advanced, throwing 
grenades, firing, taking over the 
leadership he had voluntarily re- 
linquished. A final burst and he fell 
dead, his beloved company out of 
harm’s way. 

Nininger and Young were awarded 
the Medal of Honor, Merritt the 
Victoria Cross—the highest decora- 
tions their countries could bestow. 

No one can say for certain what 
makes a man go beyond all require- 
ments of military service—above and 
beyond the call of duty—but Phil- 
lips Brooks probably summed it up 
when he wrote: “There is a limit 
to what a man may accomplish: 
there is no limit to what he may 
attempt.” Those words outline as 
well as any the qualities necessary 
to win the Victoria Cross or the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Victoria Cross was 
by Queen Victoria during the 
Crimean War under a warrant signed 
January 29, 1856. The medal was 
to be bestowed on “those officers or 
served Us in the 
shall 


signal 


created 


have 
presence ‘ the 
then performed 
act of valour or devotion to 
our country.” The language was 
strengthened in the forty-fourth year 
of the good queen’s reign to read: 
*'. . conspicuous bravery or devo- 
tion to the country in the presence 
of the enemy.” Charles D. Lucas, a 
mate aboard HMS Hecla, was the 
first man to win the decoration when 


men wh: 
enemy, and 


have some 


ie. 


he disregarded his own safety and 
threw an unexploded shell over- 
board. 

The Medal of Honor, which former 
President Truman once remarked 
he would rather win than hold his 
high office was, surprisingly enough, 
the first US decoration designed to 
be worn on the uniform. Previously, 
there had been medals awarded to 
such men as George Washington and 
Joh» Paul Jones for specific acts 
of courage, but they were single 
awards and not intended for display 
on the person. 

As originally created, the Medal of 
Honor could be awarded to naval 
personnel only. By the act of De- 
cember 21, 1861, Congress decreed 
that the medal be presented to 
those naval enlisted men who “shall 
most distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry in action and other sea- 
man|'ike qualities during the present 
Note that bravery was not 

involved since the decora- 


war.” 
always 


tion could be awarded for mere 
“seamanlike qualities.” 
Awnorner step in the wmedal’s 


evolution occurred on July 12, 1862, 
when the President was authorized 
to extend the award to enlisted men 
of the Army, and again on March 3, 
1863, when Army officers became 
eligible. At the same time, the word- 
ing was altered to require heroism 
in action against the enemy. 

The familiar “above and beyond” 
soon became one of the require- 
ments when it was determined that 
the medal could only be presented 
to the soldier who had “distinguished 
himself conspicuously — by gal- 
lantry and intrepidity—at the risk 
of his life—above and beyond the 
call of duty.” 

Many erroneously supposed that 
the decoration is presented by Con- 
gress, since it is often referred to as 
the “Congressional Medal of Honor.” 
However, it is actually bestowed by 





the President, in the name of Con- 


gress. 

Representative of World War I’s 
Medal of Honor-Victoria Cross win- 
ners might be Pfc. Daniel R. Ed- 
wards, Company C, 3rd Machine 
Gun Battalion and Sergeant Fred- 
erick Hobson, 20th Canadian Bat- 
talion. 

Edwards was in a field hospital 
recovering from a bullet wound and 
six bayonet cuts when he tired of 
hospital life and hitchhiked across 
France to rejoin his battalion. 

After several sleepless nights, 
partially the result of a marathon 
dice game, Edwards and his outfit 
moved into the battle of Soissons. 
In a matter of minutes his ammuni- 
tion carrier and other assistants 
were killed and Edwards was forced 
to carry a box of belt ammunition, 
a tripod, an extra barrel, repair 
tools, gas mask, automatic and the 
eighty-pound Hotchkiss machine 
gun. 

As he pressed on, a shell destroyed 
his machine gun and severed his 
arm, the concussion hurling him 
into a nearby trench. Using his belt 
as a tourniquet, he stopped the 
bleeding and prepared to do battle 
as eight of the enemy rushed him. 
Holding his automatic in his left 
hand, he shot four Germans where- 
upon the remaining four threw 


down their weapons and surrend- 
ered. 

On the way back to American 
lines, Edwards was hit once more 


and one of his prisoners killed. After 
applying first aid, he had one of the 
other prisoners help him onward 
and eventually reached safety. He 
had been up for five straight nights. 

Hobson and his companions at- 
tacked hill 70 near the La Bassée- 
Lens road on August 14, 1917 and 
drove the Germans back. For three 
days thereafter, the enemy counter- 
attacked with everything they had 
until nerves were strained to the 


Lilustrated by Fred Steffen 











SKETCH OF A HERO 


j MAN who was Lieutenant Alexander R. 
“Sandy” Nininger, hero, sprang from a boy who 
was at first sickly and frail, then later an athlete 
with more determination than either ability or 
strength, and finally a Key Clubber with a task to 
perform. 
In his early Sandy, because of 
ill health, was taken from his home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida to the Catskill Mountains. There, at 


he witnessed a parade of West Point cadets, and 


years, 


the age of five, 
conscious of their strength and his own physical weakness, vowed to 
someday become one of them. 

His health improved and he returned to Florida. 
High School, he joined the football team and won a letter. 
never spectacular, yet the coach regarded Sandy highly because he could 
be depended upon to repeat during a game the lessons he had been 
taught at practice. He seemed to have a great capacity for 


At Fort Lauderdale 
His play was 


self-discipline and teamwork. 

In his high school Key Club, of which he was a charter member, Sandy 
asserted another quality—leadership. Recognizing the lack of support by 
school and community (the football team was regularly chosen from 
just fifteen candidates, and seldom were more than 100 tickets sold for a 
game), he rallied, after many unsuccessful attempts, his fellow Key 
Clubbers to alert their parents and townspeople. Eventually a new grand- 
stand was constructed, and soon afterward ticket sales jumped to 1500. 

Faithful to his early decision, Sandy 
West Point. Upon graduation in 1941 he requested duty in the Philippines, 


feeling that his country needed him there most. On January 12, 


Nininger enrolled at 


1942, after his own company had been retired from the front lines to 
rest, Lieutenant Nininger, at his own request, joined company K, which was 
commanded by a tormer schoolmate That day he courageously met and 


killed the enemy and was himself killed. His Medal of Honor was the first 
to be awarded by the President in World War II. 


breaking point. A shell obliterated 
the 20th Canadian Battalion’s head- fix the weapon, 
quarters and knocked every light rifle and ran at the enemy, 
out of commission 

Only one Lewis gun was left in 
working order and Hobson hurriedly 
helped another man dig it out from 
under the debris. Though wounded, 
Hobson kept working and finally got 
the gun firing again only to have it 


them at bay. 


opened up. When 
arrived, Hobson was 
still holding the rifle. 


jam. Shouting to his companion to 


Hobson grabbed a 


bayonet and clubbed rifle to hold 
A German fired point- 
blank at the gallant soldier and he 
fell just as the repaired machine gun 
reinforcements 


found dead, 


One of World War II’s Medal of 
Honor winners was Sergeant John 
Basilone, lst Battalion, 7th Marines, 
in the Lunga Area, Guadalcanal. In 
October of 1942, Basilone and his 
fellow Marines were defending a 
pass half a mile from vital Hender- 
son Field when a call over a field 
telephone told him that a large Jap 
force that outnumbered the Marines 
a hundred to one was approaching. 
The orders: “HOLD!” 

“Manila John” Basilone put the 
telephone aside and manned his 
eighty-pound Browning water-cooled 
machine gun just as the Japs rushed 
down on the tiny group screaming: 
“Mariney you die!” Basilone and his 
men beat off the attack, and, as the 
enemy charged again, Basilone 
picked up his machine gun and ran 
from flank to flank; everywhere 
there was danger of the defenses 
crumbling. So it went all night. In 
the darkness, some Japanese crawled 
up so close to the gun that Basilone 
had to slug them with his auto- 
matic. 

Soon, only two men and Basilone 
were unwounded and ammunition 
began to run low. Manila John 
took a short cut along the front of 
the enemy lines and returned with 
100 pounds of vital ammunition, 
with which he prepared to do battle 
again. By this time there were so 
many of the dead enemy that 
Basilone couldn’t fire the machine 
gun in a clear arc but had to 
change his position. Rumor among 
the Marines later had it that the 
sergeant had disposed of 2900 
Japanese. 

Help finally arrived and Basilone 
and his men were able to retire. 
Manila John survived this terrible 
ordeal, only to be killed later on 
Iwo Jima, a campaign for which he 
volunteered. His last words were 
unheroic but typically Basilone: 
“All right, you guys, let’s get in 
there and set up these guns for 
firing.” 


Tue rot of heroes could be called 


endlessly: soldier, sailor, airman and 
marine. In the select list of Medal of 
Honor and Victoria Cross winners, 
no man is braver than his fellow, 
no one man more deserving of 
tribute than another. 

When a timid lieutenant shouted 
to Medal of Honor winner Sergeant 
Michael A. Dillon during the Civil 
War: “Get down, you’re drawing 
the enemy’s fire,” the Massachusetts- 
born ex-brushmaker looked at his 
superior coldly. Drawled Dillon: 
“What are we here for?” THE END 
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His reputation fer service has 
become a matter of everyday 
knowledge in thousands of communities. 
Now, a special survey further describes 


the Kiwanian behind the reputation. 


I. LEMON GroOvE, CALIFORNIA on a Saturday afternoon 
he doffs his coat, takes a shovel and plants a young tree 
on a school playground. In Sault St. Marie, Michigan 
he locks the popular town mayor in jail, then advises the 
citizenry that “bail” money will be used to provide an 
operation for a little girl with a heart ailment. In 
Victoria, British Columbia he designs a village for old 
folks without fee—then wins Canada’s highest architec- 
tural award for the project. By such big and little 
services to people he is identified in any of 4000 US, 
Canadian, Hawaiian and Alaskan communities. He is 
recognized in these communities as a member of the 
Kiwanis club—the Man Who Wears the K. 
But to recognize is not necessarily to know; and for 
some it is not sufficient 
What of the social, economic and business life of the 
\ Man Who Wears the K? What of his likes and dislikes, 
aims and abilities? 
Something concrete about him can, of course, be de- 


By MERLE H. TUCKER 


Chairman, Board Committee on Magazine 
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Do you serve on 
any civie board or 
commission? 


18.670 Yes 
51.4% No 


Do you have the au- 
thority to purchase 
for your firm or are 


you consulted in such 
purchases? 


J.4 % Yes 


14.3% No 









Do you own your home? 


Yes 13.1% No 





86.9% 





Do you own more than one automobile? 


49.3% Yes 50.7% No 





The responses to five of the six questions 

asked of Kiwanians by Western Union operators are 
displayed on this page. Since it was assumed that the 
vast majority of Kiwanians own at least one 
automobile, that particular question was phrased to 
establish a percentage of multiple car ownership. 
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duced from his membership in Kiwanis. Qualifications 
for membership suggest a certain stature in his work 
and salary. Kiwanis activities reflect his aims and ideals. 
But recently, a survey of Kiwanians for The Kiwanis 
Magazine adds new facts. Now, in statistical fashion, 
the typical Kiwanian is more accurately described. 

Physically, of course, the Man Who Wears the K may 
be large or small, with blue eyes or gray, with aquiline 
nose or double chin. He is generally in excellent health, 
although he has been known to develop an ulcer now 
and then. Politically, he can be a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, an Independent or even—although unlikely—a So- 
cialist. (There are twenty-six Kiwanians in Canada’s 
Parliament, ninety-two in the US Congress.) As fits his 
calling of teacher, manufacturer, judge, doctor, editor, 
retailer, farmer, politician, accountant or psychologist, 
he wears suits of flannel or tweed or overalls of denim. 
He can belong to any religion—or none. 

One thing about him is fairly certain: He is an active 
person. He spreads himself wider than the walls of his 
home and the call of his business. He rubs shoulders 
with his community. What he does indicates what he 
likes and what he believes. 

For instance, he likes children and looks up to them. 
Last year he sponsored nearly 7000 Scout groups; he 
provided recreational facilities used by 790,000 boys and 
girls; he was responsible for the treatment of 231,000 
underprivileged youngsters in medical clinics. 

Since he is closest to small towns, he feels a concern 
for agriculture and conservation. He planted 3,000,000 
trees in 1955 and conducted 4000 crop and animal proj- 
ects. Through farmers’ nights and farm-city programs, 
he gained the acquaintance of 310,000 farmers. Educa- 
tion is of vital importance to him. He arranged 9000 
activities on behalf of increased teachers’ salaries and 
better schools. He distributed $243,000 to students 
through scholarships and loans, and held 4555 vocational 
guidance clinics. At church, through his Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, he held 
19,000 special meetings to increase the effectiveness of 
church action; he contributed and/or raised $1,500,000 
for churches of all denominations and sponsored 14,000 
“Go-to-Church” campaigns. 

An important factor in the Man Who Wears the K’s 
ability to serve his community appears to be his eco- 
nomic independence. This independence is clearly illus- 
trated by results of a The Kiwanis Magazine survey 
conducted among Kiwanians to answer requests for 
market information by potential advertisers in the 
magazine. “What do Kiwanians make and how do they 
spend it?” advertisers wanted to know. 

To answer the “spending” part of this query, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company—an independent 
firm that advertisers feel they can rely on for impar- 
tiality—-was engaged to poll, by telephone, members in 
eighty-nine Kiwanis clubs throughout the US. (Since 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska are not served by Western 
Union, calls were necessarily limited to the states.) In 
this portion of the survey, Kiwanians were asked six 
questions about business influence, car and home owner- 
ship, civic participation and age. 

Earning power of members was surveyed in another 
way because of the subject’s intensely personal nature. 
Letters were dispatched directly from the General Office, 
asking Kiwanians in the same eighty-nine clubs to indi- 
cate their appropriate income bracket ($5000-$7500; 
$7500-$10,000; $10,000-$15,000; $15,000 and over) and 
to return the letters anonymously. 

When results of the survey were eventually tabulated, 
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The survey on income level was conducted 

through reply forms sent directly to members by the 
General Office of Kiwanis International. All 

replies were made anonymously. 


a fellow was described whom even Kiwanians had dif- 
ficulty recognizing: The Man Who Wears the K, said the 
survey, almost invariably (86.9 per cent) owns his own 
home. Just as often, he has the authority (85.7 per cent) 
to make business purchases, or is consulted in them. 
There’s a fifty-fifty chance (49.3 per cent) that he owns 
two cars, and on business trips he uses public transpor- 
tation (25.9 per cent use railroads and airlines as well 
as automobile). Finally, he is very likely (39 per cent) 
to earn $15,000 a year or more. 

In the last analysis, high income provides economic 
independence, which allows the Man Who Wears the K 
to apportion his own time both for social and business 
activities. He is thereby able to give to his service 
organization far more than he hopes to derive from it. 

Perhaps the one word most descriptive of the Man 
Who Wears the K is the word “leader.” Not only does 
he lead in business by virtue of his income and influ- 
ence, but he stands at the forefront in community affairs 
as well. The Western Union survey revealed that 48.6 
per cent of Kiwanians interviewed served as members 
of at least one civic board or commission. Another fac- 
tor pointing to his command status is his age, which, as 
reported by the survey, is probably over forty. Kiwan- 
ians identified themselves as belonging to the following 
age groups: 


Age Per Cent 
SAME Kies beds 60 Sh accsasceceews aan 3.54 
I Ce eee eT ee ee 19.33 
SND ibe vin Weevil es oN bake hne sess els eee 30.42 
Oe eer Oe aperree Tres 46.71 
SOO Sik as Seb lo eee tee eee 100.00 


The Man Who Wears the K wears it proudly. His in- 
terest in Kiwanis is an abiding one. Evidence of this 
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Spotted on the map are the locations + 
ef the ecighty-nine communities (listed 
helow) that were covered in the . 
survey. Kiwanians in Canada, Alaska and 
the Hawalian Islands were @ 
not included because Western Union 
survey services are 
limited to the United States. 
ALABAMA IDAHO MICHIGAN NEW YORK SOUTH CAROLINA 
Birminghe Boise Battie Creek Endicott Charlest 
rene ILLINOIS BAL. dl iy hy SOUTH DAKOTA 
ARIZONA Aurora Petoskey The Bronx Pierre 
Phoenix Southwest Ch »gO Ypsilant Rome TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS Springfield MINNESOTA NORTH CAROLINA Chattanooga 
Searcy INDIANA Minneapolis Asheville TEXAS 
Crown Point MISSISSIPPI NORTH DAKOTA Delles 
ay ong Svonsewie Greenville Grand Forks Lubbock 
Fullerton Dts es MISSOURI OHIO Texarkana 
San Diea: lOWA Brentwood, St. Louis County Barnesville UTAH 
San Francis Dave meri aza District , coves, Salt Lake Cit 
Polk Cit akewooc 
COLORADO : MONTANA Nerweed VERMONT 
Capital City, Denver KANSAS Tillings Zanesville arre 
Topeka — o- OKLAHOMA VIRGINIA 
a ror pees an NEBRASKA Oklahoma City Arlingto 
KENTUCKY Lincoln Tulsa WASHINGTON 
DELAWARE Louisville NEVADA OREGON North Centra 
Wilmingto Renc Eugene Walla Walla 
LOUISIANA Greater Southeast Portland 
FLORIDA Alexandria NEW HAMPSHIRE WEST VIRGINIA 
Jacksonville MAINE Nashue ee Bluefield 
Mian Waterville NEW JERSEY eterna oy Charlestor 
Saint Petersburg MARY - Denville Olney WISCONSIN 
GEORGIA te Sem Newark Brentwood Eau Claire 
Albany — Trenton Saint Marys Milwaukee 
Atlante MASSACHUSETTS NEW MEXICO RHODE ISLAND WYOMING 
Auguste Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills Gallup Providence Cheyenne 


comes not from survey questions themselves, but from 
the way they were received. A letter from C. T. Baum- 
gart, superintendent of Western Union in Chicago, noted 
that “almost without exception we secured answers to 
questions that involved not only the member's business 
life but also his personal life.” Even more striking evi- 
dence of Kiwanis loyalty was revealed in the personal 
income poll. Of 12,000 Kiwanians solicited, 7156, or fifty- 
nine per cent, replied—an unusual return for any 
survey, but almost phenomenal for information that 
probably ranks second in matters of confidence only to 
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research data gathered by the late Dr. Alfred E. Kinsey. 

The Man Who Wears the K leads primarily in his 
community, knowing that the strength of his community 
reflects the strength of his nation, and beyond that, of 
man wherever he may be. He leads to serve, and service, 
the idea and action of helping someone else, is conta- 
gious. This community worker whom the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor has called “The Mayor’s Right Hand”— 
this Man Who Wears the K—is dedicated to both the 
idea and the action of service, plus the dispersion of both 
among his fellow men. THE END 
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“Just as we are able te translate 


eur high principles and fine ideals into 


—Roe 


Youth Work 

A DAY AT WORK WITH A KIWANIAN 

“Ir Was Like Berne a doctor for a day,” said one 
enthusiastic high school student in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
He and more than 800 classmates had just spent the day 
exploring the field in which each expressed an after- 
graduation interest, visiting stockbrokers, bankers, 
nurserymen, fashion designers, state patrolmen, airline 
hostesses and others. Thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Erie, 
this migration by young folks into business and industry 
has been an annual event in Erie since 1951. 

Prior to project day, many students had definite voca- 
tional aims, but they wondered about the skills and 
training they would need—job openings, chances for 
advancement, hours and earnings, what the day-to-day 
routine was really like, and the types of positions that 
were available within a field. They expressed an in- 
terest in 103 professions or vocations, and after a day’s 
first-hand experience, the students had a more realistic 
basis for their ambitions. 

One boy remarked with new confidence, “Now I 
know what I want to do.” A classmate added his approval 
with, “Much better than reading a book about it.” A 
secretary-to-be said, “If everyone were given this chance 
to see their future job, more students would know for 
sure what they want to do when they get out of school.” 

Occasionally, a student felt that his worker-host was 
not fully prepared for him. To minimize such incidents, 
suggestions were made that the companies be better 
briefed on the number and nature of their guests. 

The Erie Manufacturer’s Association and Greater Erie 
Chamber of Commerce were enthusiastic about the Day- 
At-Work-With-A-Kiwanian and felt that it gave Erie’s 
future leaders a personal pride in their home town 
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se will our success continue.” 
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products and welfare. The 153 Kiwanians who played 
host to from one to seventy students agreed. A follow- 
up evaluation survey brought comments like “It would 
be a pleasure on our part to have them back again” 
and “Students asked intelligent questions.” “Best way 
I know to recruit people for social work. Do it again.” 
Another said, “Kiwanians enjoyed discussing their pro- 
fessions with such interested and interesting young 
people.” 





The intricateness of 
a jeweler’s work 
(left), the opportuni- 
ties in the financial 
world (above), and 
the behind-the- 
scenes life of a fash- 
ion designer (right), 
are explained to Erie 
high school students. 
After this firsthand ex- 
perience the students 
found that they had a 
more realistic basis 
for their future plans. 




















The Junior Livestock 
Auction Sale meant 
weeks of preparation 
for these youngsters. 
(Above) This sheep 
was washed with the 
personal shampoo of 
his pretty 
(Left) The youngest 
exhibitor is  inter- 
viewed by a farm 
editor who asks about 
the boy’s prize hog. 


mistress. 





{vriculture 
A PRIZE RIBBON SALE 
“Mister, you sure had a sharp sale. We’ve never had an 


” 


auction like this before ‘round here! 


who turned to see a 
The boy was beam- 


The “mister” was a Kiwanian 
youngster squeezing a huge trophy 
ing right through his freckles, and the grass stains on 
his white 4-H trousers weren't bothering him at all. And 
to him, his prize steer was the prettiest thing he’d ever 
seen 

This big moment came for the freckled youth at the 
Kiwanis Junior Livestock Sale in Antelope Valley, Cali- 
fornia. The auction was the project of Division Sixteen, 
the California-Nevada-Hawaii District, which is made 
up of rural and urban clubs in the southern and eastern 
part of the San Fernando Valley. From talking the idea 
over with 4-H clubs, the Future Farmers of America and 
the Antelope Valley Fair Board, they learned that prize 
animals raised by 4-H’ers and Future Farmers were sell- 
ing with ordinary steers at market prices. The animals 
cost more to raise than commercial beef, since they had 
to be of superior stock and hand-fed to be eligible for 


Television lights were hot and the telephone circuits 

were jammed as Kiwanians feverishly recorded bids at their 
radio-television auction in Kingston, Ontario. Proceeds 

were used for Kiwanis community projects. 


(Right) Coed Mary 
Bohning gets a ticket 
from Larry Dubour, 
Circle K_ vice-presi- 
dent at Southwestern 
Louisiana College. As 
enrollment spiraled, 
so did traffic problems. 
Attempts to curb vio- 
lations failed until 
the dean asked Circle 
K to take charge. In 
two weeks, offenses 
fell ninety per cent. 





the prize ribbons. A selling price no lower than thirty- 
five cents per pound would give the young owners a 
fair profit. If the city Kiwanians could attract bidders to 
the sale who would pay this price, the rural clubs agreed 
to take charge of the auction procedure. Brand 
inspectors, weigh masters, bankers and stock-handlers 
would be needed for a smooth-running sale. 

On the day of the auction, the weeks of work paid off 
Spurred by the chant of the auctioneer, the bid on a 
black angus wearing a blanket of yellow and white 
flowers rose to $529, or fifty cents a pound, fifteen cents 
above the agreed thirty-five cents minimum. Fifty- 
seven animals, including eighteen prize steers, were 
offered with beef averaging forty-two cents a pound. 
When the club presidents of the division awarded the 
trophies before the grandstands, it was the climax of a 
success that stemmed from the combined forces of urban 
and rural clubs. 
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Safety 

4000 FOR SAFETY 

Tue Macic number of the Kiwanis Clubs of San Marcos 
and Waco, Texas is 4000. The clubs’ safety crusade calls 
for the families of 4000 members to sign safety pledge 
cards; 4000 highway signs to warn drivers across the 
nation; and 4000 clubs working with local law enforce- 
ment officials. 

Bob Kercheville, head of the San Marcos Kiwanis 
safety committee, believes in starting at the local level. 
He notes, as the committee’s accomplishments: 

When friends plan a trip, a Kiwanian calls to remind 
them to drive carefully. 

Members vow to accept jury duty faithfully, particu- 
larly when traffic cases are involved. 

Gas station attendants end each sale with “Drive 
carefully and come back.” 

The Kiwanis clubs sponsor news columns and radio 
spot announcements with the traffic safety theme. 

College students staged their own programs with 
original safety limericks. 

At a nearby Air Force base, a hot-rod club headed 
a safety campaign among the military. 

Preholiday telegrams went out to Kiwanis clubs all 
over the state, reminding them to drive carefully. 

Other civic groups have joined in the work. 

In three months, San Marcos police records began 
showing fewer traffic violations than in any other similar 
period. 

W. F. Leonard, Jr., of the National Safety Council, 
asked permission to explain the plan to others. 

Insurance, trucking and oil businesses pledge their 
support. 

News of the safety efforts spread as Kiwanians sent 
letters and bulletins to other clubs in Texas. Members 
also visited civic groups in the central Texas area, urg- 
ing them to join the crusade. When it was explained 
that traffic accidents killed more than 38,000 persons in 
1955, clubs were eager to help with safety education. 

“One thing that we have tried to stress,” says Bob 
Kercheville, “is that we are not planning a ‘drive’ or 
‘campaign’. . . . Calling it a ‘drive’ connotes that it is 
of short duration. We want our effort to start a never- 
ending battle that will snowball throughout the United 
States. We hope Kiwanians everywhere will help.” 


Civic Works 

PEP RALLY FOR THE POLLS 

Wir Tue kind of enthusiasm usually saved for football 
games, pupils of Jordan High School joined the Kiwanis 
Club of Uptown Long Beach, California on a “Get Out 
The Vote” drive. To start their barrage of publicity, 
a huge pep rally was staged to send students from door- 
to-door in teams of two, asking citizens to sign a card 
pledging to vote. While helping the teen-agers in an 
advisory capacity and financially, the Kiwanians also 
worked with the clergy, local industry and the press to 
focus attention on November 6. 


Religion 

SERVICE TO THE DOOR 

In Amherst and Rensselaer, New York, among the first 
visitors at a new family’s front door is a host from the 
Welcome Wagon. Among his offerings is a directory of 
churches, complete with addresses and service schedules. 
The directory is prepared by the Kiwanis clubs of these 
towns to help newcomers choose their churches. 


Fund-Raising 

BULL INVADES BALLROOM 

EYEBROWS went up in Terre Haute, Indiana, when citi- 
zens heard that the beautiful Mayflower Room of the 
Terre Haute House would be turned into a corral. More 
than 1000 people packed the hotel showplace where the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Terre Haute and Greater Terre Haute 
sponsored a beef auction in cooperation with 4-H clubs 
and farmers, for the March of Dimes. 

To prepare the sixteen skittish young yearlings for 
the ballroom, 4-H’ers volunteered to break, groom and 
feed them for three weeks prior to the sale. Protecting 
the audience from any antics of the stock was a fence 
built in the ballroom from material donated by local 
industry and business. Big plastic sheets, covered with 
tarpaulin, and three inches of sawdust were spread on 
the floor. 

During the evening, $6250 was raised to fight polio, 
and several animals were returned for resale three 
times. Buyers were seated in a reserved section and 
submitted bids ranging from $210 to the highest of $800. 
Kiwanians carried Polio Fund containers through the 
crowd to collect another $200. 


4-H “cowboys” herded steers into a Terre Haute hotel for the Kiwanis March of Dimes auction. 
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STILL TIME BEFORE CHRISTMAS—ACT 


TO KIW ANIANS, who are members 
of Clubs which are realizing BIG 
profits from this Amazing “AIlI-Ki- 
wanis” fund-raising plan— 


THERE'S NO FINER GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS, RELATIVES, 
CUSTOMERS than 


KIWANIS 
DATES 


Yes, ‘Kiwanis Dates are Urge your Club to investigate this 
sweeter because you've Helped unusual plan while there is still time 
: - A to be put into action before Christ- 

ese ! ; ae ¥ C 
i — Kids! as well as mas. The rare quality of tree-ripened 
helping your Club. KIWANIS DATES assures your Club 


of ever increasing profits year after 
year. No initial investment—you pay 
at CLOSE of your campaign. 


Write for Color-Sound a 
KIWANIS DATE FILM le 
Unusual! Intensely interesting program. \ A 
Shows how amazingly easy fund-raising ‘oaf 

can be! Send for it today. No cost! a) 





KIWANIS CLUB, P.0. Box si oS 


Santa Monica, California s 








Make vour Use THIS USEFUL smart appearing kit during your 
. year of leadership 

= A quality accessory handsomely stitched and 
ferm of offic ea embossed in gold with the official Kiwanis em- 
. . blem. Each kit ccntains a three-ring binder for 
businesslike 814” x 11” paper complete with extra pockets that 
—— : are sewn onto the inside covers and each divider, 

administration for those extra important documents 
Each Club President, Governor, and Lieutenant- 





Governor will find this as useful as his gong and 
gavel during and after his term of office. 







—e 


Priced at 


“3 


Nome ond office lettered in gold—-$1.00 
Order from: 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, tit, 
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PICCOLO 
(From page 19) 
forgotten the words. Now they 


came back. 
“Nothing tough about an over- 


head incomer . . . swing from be- 
hind... erase it with your barrels 
. and fire.” 


I also recalled fresher advice. 
“Be calm,” the Doctor had said. 
Yes, Doctor. Grit my teeth and 
relax. 

The goose I chose couldn’t have 
been more than thirty yards away. 
I tracked past its serpentine neck 
and pulled the trigger. Stricken, the 
target began its fall. Continuing the 
swing, I let go on the goose just 
ahead and watched it suddenly 
transformed from strong and living 
symmetry into a shapeless mass of 
feathers tumbling in grotesque 
fashion toward the earth. It was 


* * * 7 . - 7 


We all recognize a good thing 
when we see it, if only because 
the fellow who saw it first usually 
holds it out so plainly 

—Oren Arnold 
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all over, like that. Two shots, two 
birds—my legal limit 

Pat the retriever now had her 
innings. She gathered in the birds 
with gusto and evident joy. When 
our bag was collected, the Doctor 
studied me. 

“Did you like it?” he asked. 

“It was magnificent,” I said, 
truthfully. 

“Fine.” said the Doctor, beaming. 
The patient was over the hump. 
“We'll do it again.” 

“When?” 

“Well, you know how it is, with 
the scouting and planning and prep- 
arations. If we’re lucky we might 
get in another shoot by the end of 
the week. Okay?” 

This was Monday. With luck, we 
could possibly bring the many and 
complex factors involved to a satis- 
factory head the following Friday or 
Saturday. Meanwhile, long hours 
reconnoitering over northwestern 
Minnesota . . . contacting Doctor 
Ed’s liaison men .. . bird watching. 
I was slow in answering: I had a 
big decision to make. 

It had been great sport—a careful, 
artful blending of many ingredients 
that, with the Doctor as chef, had 
come out exactly right. There had 
been a _ suspenseful sequence of 
events that had built up to a brief 
and thrilling conclusion. High 
drama. All this, I guessed, was in 
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a degree the way of big game hunt- 
ing. But it wasn’t my way. 

I've always marveled at, and 
envied, my friends whose gunning 
consists of getting one deer or a 
single bear each season. They spend 
months gazing at those beautiful 
custom rifles in the rack—anticipat- 
ing, waiting, getting ready for that 
instant when they get their trophies 
in their sights. They squeeze their 
trigger fingers, and “crack”! They’re 
through for the year, and back into 
mothballs go their rifles. To them, 
the moment’s big and magic enough 
to justify all of their inertia and 
waiting. 

A big game hunter is like a 
cymbal player in an orchestra who, 
during the long playing of a sym- 
phony, makes his loud and clanging 
contribution just once. That’s not 
for me. I like minor, but continu- 
ous, action. I don’t want to spend 
my life beating time. I prefer many 
molehills of excitement to climb- 
ing, once in a blue moon, an emo- 
tional Mount Everest. In the sym- 
phony orchestra, I’d rather make a 
lot of unimportant noises than a few 
big ones. I’m strictly a piccolo player. 

“I’m sorry, Doctor,” I said. “I 
want to go back to shooting . . . ah 

. ducks.” 

The Doctor was a medical man 
conditioned to occasional and inevi- 
table failures, and he took it calmly. 
“Very well,” he said. “Can’t save 
every case.” 

“It wasn’t your fault,” I assured 
him. “It’s just that I’ve got to stick 
to my piccolo.” 

Puzzled, he shook his head and 
shrugged. “After all,” he said, “I’m 
not a psychiatrist.” 

Back at the duck field, Doctor Ed 
remained in the station wagon, and 
Pat and I went to the shooting pit. 
Right after taking my station I 
scored a double on mallard drakes. 
Two doubles in one day is a rare 
feat for me, and I figured I should 
quit, on the upbeat. I waved Pat 


on for the retrieves. She looked out 
toward the birds, gave me a ques- 
tioning glance and remained by my 
side. 

“Dead bird,” I told her. Reluc- 
tantly she started toward the ducks, 
then paused and looked back at me 
—a picture of irresolution. 

“Fetch!” I commanded. Where- 
upon, Pat—my pal, my girl friend— 
gave me a final stare of utter disgust 
and trotted away—not after the 
dead birds but toward the station 
wagon. Baffled, I picked up the 
brace of mallards and followed her. 
When I arrived at the wagon Pat 
wouldn’t even look at me. Doctor 
Ed did, though, with an enigmatic 
grin. I started to tell him what had 
happened and he cut me short. 

“I know,” he said. “I was watch- 
ing.” 

“Pat’s lost her marbles,” I said. 

“Not at all. After she’s retrieved 
her first goose of the season, nat- 
urally she won’t stoop to ducks any 
more.” 

After a short silence Doctor Ed 
added: “Dogs are extremely intel- 
ligent and sensitive animals, with a 
fine sense of values.” 

Right then, with the Doctor eye- 
ing me significantly and Pat ignor- 
ing me, I almost decided to throw 
away my piccolo in favor of a tuba, 
but I didn’t quite have what it took. 

That thin piping you hear—that’s 
me. It doesn’t amount to much, but 
it’s steady work. THE END 








JOURNEY TO DISCOVERY 
(From page 22) 


interest. It got wider publicity in 
November 1955, when it was ex- 
hibited in Brussels by the Belgian 
Bible Society: Several newspapers 
wrote it up as the only example of 
the Gutenberg Bible in Belgium. 
For some reason, though, these 
stories seem never to have crossed 
the Belgian frontier. 

In January 1956 another article 
by the Mons librarian appeared in 
a German monthly, Deutsches Pfar- 
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rerblatt. To my knowledge, how- 
ever, only one German scholar 
wrote for further information. And 
Dr. Arnould said I was the first 
American with a scholarly interest 
in the Bible to view the Mons 
Gutenberg. 

This was the climax, of course, to 
a journey that carried me 16,500 
miles through twenty-nine cities in 
twelve European countries during 
forty days last summer. Before the 
year is ended, another 9000 miles 
will be added as I examine the 


(see JOURNEY TO DISCOVERY page 44) 
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Top national company, major sup- 
plier to metals-producing indus- 
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JOURNEY TO DISCOVERY 
(From page 43) 


Gutenberg Bibles in America. In 
total mileage, I will have circled the 
globe, and more. 

Back in my hotel in Paris the 
night after the Mons pilgrimage, I 
thought of the many times the im- 
possible had been accomplished dur- 
ing this trip. What had started out 
as a strictly bibliographical journey 
had turned into a personal pilgrim- 
age of international good will. And 
that was fitting—for the Bible is the 
Book of Good Will. At Burgos, 
Spain, which General Franco had 
used for his revolutionary headquar- 
ters, a Spanish airman bounded past 
an astonished custodian of the libra- 
ry building—he had told us the li- 
brary was closed—to find my libra- 
rian contact waiting for me inside, as 
he had promised. At Rome, a letter 
from a Catholic editor and friend in 
the States opened the doors of the 


Vatican Library, which had been 
closed for remodeling operations. In 
Aschaffenberg, Germany the busy 
manager of an airline in Frankfurt 
arranged for me to see the Bible 
there, during the library’s vacation 
time, by making a telephone call to 
the director. There was only one 
Gutenberg Bible in Europe, now ac- 
cessible, that I did not see. That is 
the copy privately owned by Dr. 
Martin Bodmer in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Both he and his librarian 


were away at the time of my visit 





and did not return while I was in 
Europe. 

My only venture behind the Iron 
Curtain—except in East Berlin 


was my return from Leipzig, and 
produced another incident illustrat- 
ing the friendliness of people around 
the world. I had rushed to my train, 
boarded it with only five minutes to 
spare, and in seeking a compartment 
had sat down hurriedly, without 
really looking about me. I found to 








Dux 


Nite 


Ladies’ 
given by the Kiwanis Club of Charles 


NEVER forget a 


Town, West Virginia about 1929, 
when the club gave away a baby to 


be adopted by a childless couple 
whose husband was a member of 
our club. 


Our club was organized in 1926 and 
had always had a very active Un- 
derprivileged Child Committee. On 
this particular night in question, 
when it was time for the program 
to begin, the chairman of this com- 
mittee surprised everybody by an- 
nouncing that for sometime his com- 
mittee had been trying to find a home 
for a little baby girl orphan. 

He stated that the parents of this 
baby were dead, but that the com- 
mittee had investigated the baby’s 
background and found the parents 
were acceptable in every respect, 
and that they wou!d not reveal the 
identity of the parents. 

A doctor, who was a committee 
member, stated that he had made a 
complete physical examination of 
this orphan and found her perfectly 
healthy. Another committee member, 
who had recently adopted a baby, 
told how much pleasure and comfort 
the baby was to his home. 








The committee chairman then 
moved that a drawing be held and 
that the couple winning should be 
awarded the baby. He also an- 
nounced that the winning couple 
could not be forced to accept this 
precious gift. 

Much discussion followed. A local 
preacher said that the whole thing 
was outrageous and that this was no 
way to dispose of a baby whose 
whole future was at stake. Later, a 
voice vote was taken. Some voted 
“aye” and many voted “nay.” The 
president announced that the “ayes” 
had it, that the motion had carried, 
and that we would proceed with the 
drawing. 

At the drawing, John Irvin, the 
first president of our club, and his 
wife were the winners. John im- 
mediately protested, and while he 
was doing this, an orderly from the 
local hospital came in with the baby 
veiled and dressed in long swaddling 
clothes, attended by a trained nurse 
in full uniform. The baby was un- 
veiled, and much to the surprise and 
relief of everybody this baby girl 
turned out to be a pure-bred Berk- 
shire female pig. 

John quit protesting, took this pig 
to his farm and raised many fine 
litters of pigs from this baby girl 


orphan. 
Incidentally, the drawing had been 
rigged. The committee members 


had carefully guarded their secret, 
however, and no other Kiwanian 
except the president of the club 
knew what the outcome would be. 

J. Burns Huyett 

Past Governor 

West Virginia District 
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my amazement that all four people 
sharing the compartment with me 
were Russians—an army enlisted 
man and an officer with his wife and 
a nine- or ten-year-old son. The 
three grown-ups were seated on one 
side of the compartment, and the 
boy was stretched out, half asleep, 
on two seats of the other side. I sat 
in the third seat. The little boy, in 
stirring, accidentally kicked my 
trousers leg. His father quickly 
looked to see what I would do. I 
smiled and patted the boy on the leg. 


The father and mother smiled back 
at me. 

it was then I noticed that signs in 
Russian throughout the car must 
mean that the whole car was re- 
served for Russians. When the ticket 
checker came a few minutes later, 
he looked at me in surprise and then 
turned to the officer with a query in 
his eye. The officer nodded and 
smiled. He had okayed my presence 
with them! The ticket man was so 
dumbfounded he didn’t even ask to 
see my passport or my visa. THE END 





NEW GABLONZ 
(From. page 26) 


named as they were in the old town. 
Even the mayor is the same. Oswald 
Wondrak, mayor of old Gablonz, was 
named honorary mayor of the new 
city by acclaim—honorary because 
New Gablonz falls under the 
suzerainty of Kaufbeuren. 

Among the ambitious new projects 
planned for early consiruction is 
the trade school, where the town’s 
skilled artisans will instruct young- 
sters in jewelry making so there 
will be a steady flow of craftsmen 
into the industry that represents 
the city’s lifeblood. 


Nearty natr of the people from the 
old Sudeten town are now settled in 
the area—15,000 in New Gablonz and 
Kaufbeuren, and 4000 in 
seven smaller jewelry manufacturing 
villages within a twenty-mile radius. 
Many of them are employed by 
jewelry firms such as Erich Husch- 
ka’s thriving plant, and the glass 
plant, which employs 300 people. But 
the lion’s share of the town’s 
jewelry production comes from the 
461 small home industries. Jewelry 
making had always been mainly a 





another 


cottage industry. 

Max Zappe is a typical small busi- 
nessman. Two rooms of his five- 
room apartment are devoted to 
jewelry making. A prisoner of war 
in England, he was sent to Belgium 
in 1946 to help get that country’s 
coal mines started again. In 1947, he 
was released, and he headed for 
New Gablonz. He got a job in a small 


jewelry concern, married the girl 
he had been engaged to in old 
Gablonz. Two years ago he ac- 


cumulated enough of a stake to go in 
business for himself, specializing in 
clips, pins, earrings. 

He buys raw materials from other 
townspeople, makes his own designs. 
He sets stones, uses silver or gold 
to plate metal frames and fastenings. 
A bright-eyed, friendly little man, 
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Zappe works hard—ten hours on a 
usual day, more if extra income is 
needed. When his wife finishes her 
household chores, she joins him at 
the workbench. In a single day they 
have produced as many as 144 pairs 
of elaborate rhinestone ear clips. 
When he arrived in New Gablonz 
from Belgian coal mines, Zappe was 
penniless. Today he has a nicely 
furnished apartment, a family, a car, 
his own business. 

While the vast bulk of orders that 
pour into New Gablonz are for 
standard costume jewelry, an oc- 


casional order arrives that poses 
special problems. Not long ago a 
plea came from a movie director 


making a film in Europe. Main ac- 
tion of the film centered on a jewel 
robbery, and the property man had 
somehow neglected to provide the 
“jewels.” In four days, New Gablonz 
obliged with a glittering assortment 
of diamonds, chokers and other 
sparklers. 

Another special order came from 
a native chief in Nigeria. He wanted 
a crown. Thoughtfully, he _ sent 
along head size. New Gablonz de- 
signers went to work. The finished 
product was gold-plated, and richly 
larded with reasonable’ facsimilies 
of rubies, diamonds, pearls—all at 
the bargain price of $200. 

Perhaps the best measure of New 
Gablonz’s remarkable achievement 
is the fact that the Communist gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia has used 
every type of persuasion to induce 
skilled craftsmen to return to their 
old home. Under the bungling hand 
of Red bureaucracy the Czech in- 
dustry has withered and all but died, 
and the country sorely needs the 
valuable export. 

A few homesick older people 
listened to the Red siren song. But 
the vast majority of New Gablonzers 
dismissed the matter with a hearty 
laugh—and got along with the job of 
providing new glitter and glamor 
for an ever-increasing number of 
the world’s women. THE END 
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TOUCHDOWN 
(From page 29) 


or anything to detract from the 
cerebral palsy child, who symboli- 
cally looms over this game. There 
are two new teams on the field every 
twelve minutes, so no one team 
dominates the game. At half time, 
eight bands have equal time on the 
gridiron. Aside from the remarks 
of the field announcer and State 
Governor Leo Hoegh of Ilowa—who, 
incidentally, also pays to get into the 
game—there are no speeches what- 
ever. And no _ introductions—not 
even of the club president, Wallace 
Lundgren. No one must outshine the 
cerebral-palsied child. You know 
how much these high school kids 
like Elvis Presley? Well, even if 
he would offer to sing free at half 
time, we'd turn him down. Come 
on. Let’s go over and see Leighton 
Housh.” 

Executive Sports Editor Leighton 
Housh of the Tribune and Register 
shook hands and asked Wendell and 
“These cerebral 
been averaging 


down. 
palsy have 
17,500 attendance,” he said, “and I'd 
say that Drake University games 
average about 13,000. Is the palsy 
game the biggest sporting event of 
the year in Des Moines? Well, we 
do have the famous Drake Relays, 
you know. But they don’t fill the 
stadium to capacity most of the time. 

“The palsy games are successful 
because the cause is good—the peo- 
ple know where their money is go- 
because they afford an 
advance view of the eight metro- 
politan high school teams. 

“Red Severance, as you may 
know, conceived the idea. It went 
back to his days as an official in the 
Southeastern Conference and to a 
traditional game played between 
freshman grid squads, Alabama and 
Auburn. Red’s idea was to use 
two college teams from lIowa— 
Graceland College and Drake’s ‘B’ 
team.” 

“Those two teams played in the 
first and second games,” said Wen- 
dell Brown. “Attendance was not 
very good, though, and after the sec- 
ond game it was decided that there 
would have to be some changes.” 

“Brad Wilson—our high school 
sports columnist—and I suggested to 
Red that he should let the high 
school teams play,” said Housh. “We 
told him that he ought to give the 
people a good show for their money. 
Red liked the idea, and the high 
school teams have been featured 
ever since.” 

Wendell and I thanked Housh and 
got into a car for the drive to the 


me to sit 
games 


ing—and 


far edge of town, where the cerebral 
palsy center is located. There, Wen- 
dell would introduce me to the man 
in charge—H. Harold Hymans, ex- 
ecutive director of the Iowa Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults— 
and hurry out to Drake Stadium to 
inflate footballs and help his com- 
mittee set up chairs. “These games 
are a lot of work,” Wendell said, 
“but we have fun. Look at that sun 
coming out over there! Isn’t that 
beautiful? Several of us have be- 
come extremely interested in cere- 
bral palsy work through these an- 
nual games. When the palsy games 
started, there was no United Cere- 
bral Palsy of Iowa, and Red 
Severence, George Mewhort, Doc 
George and I organized a UCP in 
the state. Red was state chairman 
in 1952 and 1953 and I was presi- 
dent in 1954 and 1955. Right now I’m 
regional vice-president of United 
Cerebral Palsy for the Midwest. 
Since we four started UCP of Iowa, 
we've organized affiliates in Ot- 
tumwa, Davenport, Cedar Rapids, 
Waterloo, Charles City, Sioux City, 
Central Iowa and Council Bluffs. 
And incidentally, neither Red nor 
George nor Doc nor I has a cerebral- 
palsied child.” 

In his office at the cerebral palsy 
center, Director H. Harold Hymans 
said, “Cerebral palsy is a neuro- 
muscular disability caused by dam- 
age or malformation of the brain’s 
motor centers. In everyday lan- 
guage, it’s a condition in 
control of the muscles is impaired o1 
lost. Only one part of the body may 


which 





Undernourishment 
Corrected 


= five-year-old son of some 
friends of ours definitely liked 
bread. An oddity about his taste, 
however, was that he preferred 
the staff of life plain—without 
butter. 

One Sunday, during the noon 
meal, his parents noticed that he 
had covered a slice of bread 
moderately with butter—some- 
thing they had not seen him do 
in a couple of years. 

“Well! Well! Paul,” his aston- 


ished father exclaimed. “How 
come you're buttering it this 
time?” 


The youngster took a small bite 
and chewed and swallowed it 
hastily before answering: 

“Well, in Sunday school, today, 
teacher read where it says, ‘Man 
shall not live by bread 


SE Sa. 
—John G. Eddy 
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be affected, or there may be marked | 


lack of control over the arms, legs | 
and speech. And it’s possible that 
vision and hearing may also be af- 
fected. 

“The funds from the football 
games are used to pay the operating 
costs of the Center. To go farther, 
the funds are used to pay the sal- 
aries of three therapists. There is 
no cure for cerebral palsy. The 
object here is to minimize the handi- 
cap—make the victims as self-suffi- 
cient as we can. 

“The Iowa Society established a 


* * * . * * * 


The best way for a man to keep his 

wife from spending more than he 

can afford is to stay a bachelor. 
—John J. Plomp 


* * 7 * + * * 


cerebral palsy program eleven years 
ago—in the basement of a church. 
Two years later we realized that we 
needed to expand.. We realized the 
job that we could be doing, but we 
didn’t have funds. It was at just 
that time that the Kiwanis Club of 
Des Moines was considering a new 
annual fund-raising project and 
looking for a desirable recipient of 
proceeds. Our effort was chosen, 
and the new funds encouraged us to 
move to a larger building and ex- 
pand our program. Then, a year 
and a half ago, we moved into this 
new $150,000 building. Eleven years 
ago we were working with seventeen 
cerebral-palsied children; today we 
have 240. 


“The annual Kiwanis football 
game, in covering the operating 
costs of the Center, has had very 


much to do with our expansion. The 
assurance of getting more than $20,- 
000 each year has meant a lot to us.” 

The game wasn’t to begin until 
8 p.m., but by 6:30 there were at 
least 200 kids at Drake Stadium, all 
eager to whoop it up. A half hour 
later the buses started pulling up at 
the stadium and unloading their 
brightly uniformed players 
musicians. I didn’t watch all twenty- 
two buses arrive, but I saw enough 
to convince me that I was sur- 
rounded by more boisterous teen- 
age spirit than at any time since the 
Chicago Youth Rally last spring. 

A bus full of football players 
would arrive, and no sooner would 
the driver open the doors than the 
boys’d start “talking it up”—at the 
top of their voices. They’d scramble 
off the bus, fall in behind their lead- 
er—probably the captain—and run 

(see TOUCHDOWN page 48) 
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A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U.S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where the 
surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community get together to 
guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. The 
book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or seasonal 


work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It includes 
both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds of dollars 
trying to get information like this by traveling around the country. Frequently 
they fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the big 


new edition costs only $1.00. 





WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 


know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want, it’s 


founder of the world-famous 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling! ) 
His big book, Norman Ford's 
tells you first of all, road by road, mile by 
verything you'll find in Florida, 
on vacation, or looking over 
real estate, or retirement 


Norman Ford, 
Globet rotters 


Florida, 


mile, ¢ 
whether 
job, business, 


you re 


prospec fs. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or 
alot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal 


job to help out your income, he tells you 
where to pick up extra income.) Because 
Norman Ford always tells you where life 


in Florida is pleasantest on a small! income, 
he can help you take life easy now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with 
a future or a business of your own, ~ 
anc 


talks with hundreds of business men 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about. If you’ve 


wanted to run a tourist court or own 


ever 





Choose 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
leisure livin j , A . ie a ni ty nal 
e owners. Economical. Frien idly. Let a 
Kiwanian answer your questions. Write 


ART HALL, REALTOR 














an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside 
story of these popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
and plenty of maps) gives you the facts 
you want. Price—only $2, only a fraction 
of the money you’d spend needlessly if you 
went to Florida blind. Use coupon to or- 
der. 


| Moi to: HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 












21 Spring 
| Greenlawn (Long Island), 
| I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or 
| money order). Please send me the books 

checked below. You will refund my money 
| if I am not satisfied. 
| Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
| Norman Ford's Florida. $2. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
Both books above $3 value for $2.50 
| DOOMED . scjnaninniaghitinbbaierinencetainiatniniiteiabtatinliite cncnces 
BE ee See TS Sa 
| eS aS ER 

¢ SAVE $ $7. 20 on NORELCO 


MEN’S ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Latest model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete with case, cord 
and cleaning brush. Regularly retails 
at $24.95. Our price $17.75 postage 
paid. All orders filled within 24 hours. 
Your money back if you are not fully 


| satisfied. Send check or money order to: 

















WALLY FRANK, Ltd. Dept. 8-507 


132 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Send the "GOODWILL PIPE" direct from Eng- ! 
land for me to Test Smoke. gr seg at 
right.) Enclosed find $! as agreed. 

if not satisfied. PRINT NAME ADDRESS B Low. ! 
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Shipped Direct from 
England to yo 







grempmeed not to impair the marvelous smokin 





to my 
a= before for mild, no 
- gh Please send only $1.00 to help cover cost 
ay oa it eee, 2 tie SOOD fi Magic 
A. for any reason, one 


Tilow about one month deilv very time from England. 














mn D.  e ee e “au JOHN BROOKS, Dept. 308, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Me 
<j, TEST SMOKE NEW ENGLISH 
| PIPE AT OUR RISK ms. 


for our famous 
Wally Frank English 
briar pipes we're mak- 
ing this special GOOD- 
WILL GET PACQUAINTED 
OFFER. We've set aside an ac- 
cumulation of Wally Frank Eng- 
lish GOODWILL briars. "hey" re slight 
“seconds of our regular English brand 
selling for $7.50 each, the same in every way 
except for slight surface imperfections which are 








vality. Each pipe has the wonderful Englis 
“Magic van Hi breaking-in process, that promises 
ze pipe smoking, built right into the 
We're conyinced it beats anything we've ever 
“bite pipe smoking. 
We'll send your pipe direct from London, Eng- 
land. Send us nothing for the briar, we've written 


labor and expense. There's no duty to 


ODWILL "Magic 

don't like 
we'll refund 
to a customer, Please 


Lamp" pipe as hard as 
S are ect a a 
, only | 
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Multi-Million Dollur Business 


Now Being Split Up Among Home 


Operators -in Small Communities 






inex Table Top 
Machine Pays Profits 
UP TO $9.20 AN HOUR 


The multi-million dollar Rub- 
ber Stamp Business is now 
being taken over by emall 
home operators throughout the U.S. 
Men and Women who operate this inex- 
pensive machine can turn out large numbers of Rub- 
ber Stamps with special wording of all kinds. Only 27c 
worth of material makes 2 stamp that sells for $1.80. 
The machine is easy for anyone to operate. It molds as 
many as six Rubber Stamps at a time, each with dif- 
ferent wording such as names, addresses, notices, 
stock numbers, prices and other ‘copy’ needed by of- 
fices, factories and individuals. At full capacity, it can 
earn as much as $9.20 an hour for the operator! You don't 
need experience to get into this big profit business 
athorme. We supply everything, including complete 
instructions and eight ways to get orders - stamps 
coming in fast. Start making up to $9.20 in one hour 
right away. We'll mail full particulars FREE; nosales- 
man will call. Be first in your locality. Rush coupon. 


RUBBER STAMP DIV.2532.22""is Avccee: 


« Dept. 8-4311., Chicage26. t!! 

RUBBER STAMP DIV., Dept. &-4311 
1512 Jervis Ave., Chicege 26, itt. | 

| Please mail all facta showing how | can get started in the | 
profitable Rubber Stamp business at home in spare time 

| Ever ything you mail me is FREE and no salesman will call | 








-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 
® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Usefu! Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bessed broazoid beck. Size 8°" x 13°". 


Beckground finithed in wood in 
walnut, Emblem enameled in official 
so veenY emees in 

"\ type on every ¢ meeting 


day the yeor. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
ba cde besdandéns $2.50 
Lets of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each..... 2.30 


Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 
Available for Deo. 1 Delivery 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


383 W. Moaree St., Chicago 6, Il. 























TOUCHDOWN 


(From page 47) 


into the stadium as if they were 
heading for lemon cream pie just 
taken out of the oven. The buses 
transporting the musicians were 
even noisier, but then the musicians 
had an advantage over the players— 
they had their instruments to make 
noise with. I marked off the caco- 
phony simply as youth bustin’ out 
all over, and I rather liked the 


o 7 * 7 * * * 


When it comes to taxes it looks more 
and more that there isn’t any such 


thing as a point of no return. 
—John J. Plomp 


+ 7 * + * * * 


unison of auto and bus horns, the 
whistles (wolf and traffic police), 
yells (Yea! Lincoln!), jibes (Hey, 
Tech! You’re a wreck!) and the 


bleatings of stray sousaphones, 


trumpets, french horns and bari- 
tones. 

Inside the stadium, the eight 
cheering sections were getting 


settled and going through their yells, 
and the first two teams scheduled to 
play were practicing. Plenty of 
adults were gathering in the stands, 
too, and at gametime there were just 
a few small unoccupied sections. 

It wasn’t a high scoring game, but 
there were several exciting runs to 
cheer for—that is, for the whole 
crowd to cheer for. The two cheer- 
ing sections representing the teams 
on the field were, of course, yelling 
every minute. The final score was 
13-7—the Hatfields beating the Mc- 
Coys. 

I looked for Wendell Brown after 
the game. “Well,” he said, “it’s 
over. No rain, and a big crowd, lots 
of music and cheering, and the last 
word was that ticket sales will be 
between $24,000 and $25,000. We 
made $300 from programs. Remem- 
ber I told you W. T. Dahl would top 
$2500 in ticket sales? He’s sold 
$2730! J. W. Curphy is next with 
$950, and Walt Wheeler is third at 
$754. 

“The game has been a _ success 
again—and they get easier every 
year. You know, I feel especially 
wonderful every time this game 
goes over, because nine years ago we 
were told it couldn’t be done. The 
publisher of the Register and Trib- 
une was as unenthusiastic as the rest 
of them—then turned right around 
and gave us our first thousand dol- 


lars. He said, ‘I like your spirit.’” 
THE END 











uns CHATTING recently with 
Kiwanians in their club presi- 
dent’s living room, this question 


came up: “Where does the name 
Kiwanis stem from?” (It was a 
few days after the September is- 
sue had reached the area.) 

“Apparently you haven’t gotten 
around to the September issue of 
the magazine yet,” the president 
told the inquirer. “You'll find the 
answer to that question in ‘Club 
Clinic.’ ” 

Later, the president confided to 
us that he never misses the “Club 
Clinic” column. 

“It really gives you a good Ki- 
wanis education,” he said 

A short time later, we talked 
with another club officer who 
swore by “Club Clinic’s” value to 
him in his administrative prob- 
lems. 

“It’s surprising,” he said, “how 
often that column hits the nail on 
the head—that is, answers either 
a question we’re faced with, one 
something like it, or one that I 
can see coming up sometime.” 


Turse Two unsolicited testimo- 
nials in behalf of “Club Clinic” 
fortify our long-held belief that 
it’s one of the best-read columns 
in our magazine. 

Based on _ interpretations of 
such publications as the Kiwanis 
International Constitution and 
Bylaws, The Standard Forms for 
Club and District Bylaws and 





Robert's Rules of Order, “Club 


Clinic” is brimful each month 
with pertinent, provocative ques- 
tions and fact-laden answers. 

Maybe the “Clinic” this month 
has an answer to one of your 
questions. If not, perhaps next 
month’s column will. 

Or, like the club president told 
about above, it could be that 
you'll want to turn to the “Clinic” 
each month just for the “Kiwanis 
education.” 
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MAGAZINE 























. RAISE MONEY ' 
FOR YOUR CLUB 


the “‘sure-fire’’ easy way... with the 


STALLION 45. 
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Exclusive cartridge 






loading Circle N 
toy cap pistol 
The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville. 


arranged to secure these nationally known STAL- 
LION 45 toy pistols at a special price from the 





Texas, has 


manufacturer. One of the most realistic toy guns in 
America, it has appeal for cowboys and cowgirls of 
all ages .. . and it will sell fast! Every man in your 
club will want three or four of these guns for his 
children, grandchildren, nieces, nephews and his 


friends’ children. 





©. dew eee a 





@ The STALLION 45 is a nationally accepted toy 
pistol, commended by PARENTS Magazine for 
its safety features and play value. 

@ Super quality—and packed in a beautiful silver 
and blue gift box! 

® Your club can buy these pistols at a special price 
which will allow your club to sell them at the 
nationally advertised price of $4.00, yet allow 
you a substantial profit on each pistol. 


For fturther information write KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. Box 1128, 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Sample STALLION 45 will be sent upon request at your reduced club price. e 











FOR HIM 


MONEY CLIP 


Gleaming 1/20 10k Gold Finish 
with Kiwanis emblem 


No. MC-8, Money Clip $1.65 


price includes Federal Tax 


CUFF LINK AND TIE BAR SET 


fe 





DELUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


Beautifully designed plastic 
soft yet durable 
Equipped with generous 


memo pad and pockets. Dark 


case, 


brown simulated leathe: 

finish 

No. P-17, Deluxe Pocket 
Secretary $3.58 


price includes Federal Tax 





Send your order now to 





T-2, Tie Bar only 
price includes Federal Tax 


No. C-14, Cuff Link set only 
S : 


No. CT-16, Cuff Link and Tie Bar Set $4.95 


$3.85 
$1.38 


ZIPPO 
LIGHTER 


Windproof lighter with 
Brush-finished silver color- 
ed metal case. Regulation 
Kiwanis emblem attached. 


No. LZ-!, Zippo Lighter $3.95 


price includes Federal Tax 


the 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


FOR HER 


a 












ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


Beautiful Oriental Mother-of-Pearl Gifts with or 


Kiwanis emblem. 

89, Perfume Flacon with funnel 

62/11, Miniature 4-way Picture Frame, |'/g” square 
1/1, Pill Box, 1'Y%g” square 

29/10, Compact 

38/1, Lipstick Holder with mirror on one side 

37, Comb 

41/10, Cigarette Case 


without 


$1.80 
$2.50 
$1.50 
$4.00 
$1.80 
$2.50 
$5.00 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 no. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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